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A HUNDRED CHILDREN IN HIS FAMILY 


Youngsters at Zelienople (Pa.) Children's Home seem to 
like their superintendent, the Rey. Philip Seiberling 
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The Face of Jesus 


Late ONE SatTurDAY afternoon as I 
rehearsed my sermon at the church, 
the door opened slowly. I saw a col- 
ored man leading a small girl—about 
four—apparently his own daughter. 

The Negro father seemed surprised 
to find me in the pulpit and began 
apologizing for his intrusion. He pushed 
back the swinging door, still holding 
to the hand of the child, and was about 
to exit. I suggested they come in. 

As they walked down the aisle, the 
little brown face of the colored child 
beamed as she surveyed the church. 
The father, feeling some explanation 
necessary, began to explain, “We ain’t 
had her up town but a couple times, 
but always she asks to look in here.” 


AS THE FATHER talked, I observed the 
child was entirely unaware of the con- 
versation. She stood with little head 
upraised, staring at the colorful repro- 
duction of Christ in Gethsemane above 
the altar. . 

“Dat’s what I come to see,” she said 
bashfully, as she lifted her small hand 
toward the picture. 

“But how did you know the picture 
was in here?” I asked. 
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Her father answered for her. “She 
said she slipped up the steps one day} 
and saw it through the door.” 

“And you wanted a closer view4} 
That’s why you came in now?” 

“Uh—yes—what I wanted to see wa 
—uh—I wanted to see the face of| 
Jesus,” the child replied. 

“Yes, that’s right,” I continued. “You 
have to get near Jesus to see his face.’! 


THE THREE OF US stood in silence, ob 
serving the famous picture. Finally, the 
Negro father said, “Thank you, sir, wé 
have to be going.” 

When he turned to go the child still] 
stared at the picture. 

As they walked quietly out the long 
aisle, I thought how it is that so many 
people do not live close enough ta 
Jesus to see the beauty of his face. 

—Roscor Brown FIsHER 
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Reformed Church signs up 

Leaders of the Reformed Church of 
Hungary have reached an agreement 
with the Communist government, it 
was announced in Budapest in late May. 
Calvinist leaders stated their willing- 
ness to recognize the “new democratic 
order’ in Hungary, reports Worldover 
Press. 

Church officials approve the govern- 
ment taking the schools, nationalizing 
industry, and dividing up large land 
holdings. 

Religious education is to be required 
in the government schools. Four Re- 
formed colleges—in Budapest, De- 
brecen, Sarospatak, and Papa—will be 
exempt from nationalization. This 
promise was made by Julius Ortutay, 
government official, says Religious 
News Service. 

Over a 20-year period the churches 
are to cut loose gradually from state 
support. Every five years the govern- 
ment subsidy for the churches is to be 
reduced 25 per cent. Details of the 
church-state pact will be presented to 
a Reformed Church synod meeting for 
ratification this month. 

Lutheran leaders are now talking 
with government officers regarding a 
similar agreement. The talks are pro- 
ceeding “in a spirit of progress and 
understanding,” reports Ortutay. A 
Lutheran clergyman, Dr. Ladislaus 
Banass, warned Premier Louis Dinnyes 
that nationalizing the schools “will in- 
flict an irrevocable injury upon the 
church and endanger church-state rec- 
onciliation.” 

Largest church in Hungary is the Ro- 
man Catholic. In a broadcast to the 
Hungarian people last month Pope Pius 
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urged continued resistance to “those | 
who would deny the name and majesty | 
of God.” j 
Cardinal Mindszenty told Roman 
Catholics in Hungary on June 6 to stop. 
reading newspapers of the government 
parties and stop listening to Hungarian 


broadcasts. His letter was read in all 
Roman Catholic parishes. 

“To the bitter disgrace of this coun- 
try, falsehood, deceit, and terror were 
never greater in the course of its his- 
tory,” the cardinal’s letter stated. The 
Communist-dominated regime is ex- 
erting “monstrous moral pressure,” he 
said. 

The cardinal has threatened to ex- 
communicate from the church any 
Catholic who supports the plan for 
nationalizing church schools. 


Protest in Germany 

Homes of pastors in Brandenburg 
had been raided by police. Under or- 
ders of the Russian-controlled Min- 
istry of the Interior, police had con- 
fiscated copies of a statement issued by 
Lutheran officials for reading in all 
churches last month. 

The statement, issued by the Bran- 
denburg consistory of the Evangelical 


Church, condemned “coercive meth- | 
ods” in connection with the so-called — 


people’s plebiscite. 


Last month pastors met in Berlin to | 


protest against “oppressive, anti- 


church” policies in the Russian occupa- _ 
tion zone. They denounced Soviet po- _ 
lice-state methods, and asserted their | 


determination not to yield their right 
to free speech, reports Religious News 
Service. 


Protestant leaders in Berlin say that — 
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the Soviet military administration has 
made an attempt to bring about the 
ouster of Dr. Otto Dibelius, Evangelical 
Bishop of Berlin, and his replacement 
by a “puppet” bishop. This is reported 
by Religious News Service. 

The churchmen said the attempt 
failed when Dr. Franz Krummacher, 
one of the superintendents of the Ber- 
lin-Brandenburg diocese, declined to 
take over the jurisdiction. 

A Protestant-Soviet crisis has been 
developing ever since Bishop Dibelius 
issued a Pentecost Sunday message 
urging church members not to yield to 
“political pressures” and to show their 
“conscientious convictions” at elections 
and similar occasions. 

Another cause of tension has been the 
refusal of many pastors to comply with 
demands that they urge Protestants to 
endorse the so-called German unity 
plebiscite which church leaders have 
charged is being aggressively promoted 
by Communists. 

Bishop Dibelius is reported to have 
been unpopular with the Communists 
since his return from a visit to the U.S. 
last year during which he assertedly 
delivered addresses charging Soviet au-. 
thorities with hampering church work 
in Germany. 

It is expected that the Soviet admin- 
istration will persist in efforts to oust 
Dr. Dibelius. Fears are expressed that 
some day Berlin Protestants may wake 
up to discover a new bishop has been 
foisted upon them. 


Herman will head Immigration Service 
Dr. Stewart W. Herman has accepted 
appointment as executive of the newly 
established Immigration Service of the 
Lutheran World Federation. He will 
go to Geneva, Switzerland, early in July 
to begin his work in resettlement of 
Lutheran refugees from Europe. 
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Stewart W. HERMAN 
... will return to Europe 


Plans for the LWF Immigration Serv- 
ice were made last month. Area offices 
will be established in Germany, Aus- 
tria, England, Sweden and other coun- 
tries. Lutheran immigration agencies 
which now exist in United States, Can- 
ada, and Australia will be strengthened 
for the work of bringing hundreds of 
thousands of homeless people to areas 
where opportunities await them. 

Dr. Herman returned from Geneva in 
1947 after two years on the staff of the 
World Council reconstruction depart- 
ment. He had lived in Europe most of 
the time since 1933, and was interned 
in Berlin during the early part of the 
war. He is author of It’s Your Souls We 
Want and The Rebirth of the German 
Church, which recount the history of 
German church affairs from 1933 until 
after the war. 


CONVENTION TIME SET 
Opening of the United Lutheran Church con- 
vention on October 6 will be at 10 A. M., it was 
Celebration of Holy 
Communion will be first on the convention pro- 


announced last week. 


gram, in Holy Communion Church, 22nd and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. Registration will 
take place on the afternoon of October 6, in 
Town Hall, 150 North Broad Street, where busi- 
ness sessions will be held. 


Don't need Taylor's help 

Myron C. Taylor had been taking 
time out last month from his duties as 
President Harry Truman’s personal 
representative at the Vatican. He had 
been visiting officers of the World 
Council of Churches to see if he could 
be helpful to them. 

From Paris the New York Times cor- 
respondent had reported that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s mission “has been to make the 
Amsterdam meeting (of the World 
Council) inclusive of all Christianity 
and to turn the influence of all Chris- 
tian sentiment in the world toward the 
preservation of peace.” 

This month World Council officials 
announced that they had told Mr. Tay- 
lor they were in no need of a personal 
representative of President Truman at 
the Amsterdam assembly. “The 
churches consider that it belongs to the 
very nature of their mission that they 
should not be identified with any sec- 
ular powers or policies, and believe they 
serve the interests of peace best when 
they speak exclusively in the name of 
the Lord of all nations,” they informed 
Mr. Taylor. 

“That is why no invitations have been 
sent to any governments to be repre- 
sented at the Assembly.” 

World Council leaders explained to 
Mr. Taylor that they had been working 
for years to make the Amsterdam as- 
sembly as inclusive of all Christianity 
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“as is consistent with the specific Chris- 


tian and ecumenical purpose of the |} 


World Council. In this matter political | 
considerations play no role.” 


Official papers | 
There would be an official church | 
paper for Northern Baptists, it was de- | 
cided at their convention last month. | 
The church budget provided a special | 
grant of $200,000 to start The Crusader, | 
probably by the late summer of 1948. 

Methodists had decided to push 
harder on circulation of their official - 
paper, The Christian Advocate. At their 
general conference this spring they took 
action urging all congregations to put | 
the paper “in the hands of all new |) 
families joining the church.” 

In Presbyterian journalism there was 
a casualty. The new official paper, 
Presbyterian Life, starting in February, 
had proved to be too tough a competitor 
for the 117-year-old independent paper, 
The Presbyterian. This month it was 
announced that with its June 26 issue 
The Presbyterian was going out of busi- 
ness. Its subscribers would get Presby- 
terian Life for the remaining period of 
their subscriptions. 

Quite startling in well-behaved 
church papers were some of the charges 
The Presbyterian was making in its 
final issues. “It is as hard to get a new 
idea into Presbyterian councils as it is 
to defeat a political machine,” said its | 
editor this month. “The ‘official mind’ 
resists change like poison; nothing is so 
precious as status quo.” Managing ed- 
itor of the paper, Edward G. Conrad, 
stated in his final editorial that he 
might write a book some day on 
“OFFICIALDUMB.” 


"Jews aren't to blame" 
The reason the armies of Israel had 


seized a dozen Christian institutions in 
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Jerusalem—including the Syrian Or- 
phanage—was because they had “served 
as British army quarters prior to the 
termination of the mandate, and were 
occupied by the Jewish forces to pre- 
vent the Arab military forces from 
taking them.” 

Other institutions, explained Israeli 
government, “were originally occupied 
by Arab forces, used as military bases, 
and taken by the Jews as a matter of 
absolute military necessity.” 

The Jewish explanation was made 
this month in answer to a charge by 
the Christian Union in Palestine that 
the action by the Jews had made 
“churches, convents, religious and hu- 
manitarian institutions a target for 
shells and bullets.” 

Jews had used Greek and Roman 
Catholic convents, hospitals, and schools 
as posts from which they “directed their 
fire in the Holy City,” said the Christian 
Union protest. 

The Syrian Orphanage, a large Lu- 
theran vocational school in Jerusalem, 
was seized by the Haganah (Jewish 
militia) on March 17, just after it had 
been turned over to the Lutheran World 
Federation by British authorities. The 
British took the orphanage as enemy 
alien (German) property in 1939, and 
ejected most of the boys who were in 
training there. They also ejected blind 
people from the school within the or- 
phanage compound, states Dr. Edwin 
Moll, who has been the Lutheran World 
Federation representative in Palestine. 


No progress on church mergers 

There were a good many delegates 
yawning as the subject of merging 
| Protestant churches was discussed in 
conventions this month. Southern Pres- 
byterians talked about merging with 
Northern Presbyterians and then 
agreed to postpone voting on the ques- 
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tion for five years. 

“ Congregationalists—w hose leaders 
are in the forefront of most talk on 
church union—would open their con- 
vention in Oberlin, Ohio, on June 17 
with the knowledge that they had fallen 
12 per cent short of a three-fourths 
majority in congregational voting on 
merger with the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. The E & R synods had 
approved the merger by a large ma- 
jority. 


Missionary flyers get together 

There are 50 or 60 airplanes now in 
use by church agencies, largely mis- 
sionary organizations, it was claimed 
last month when a “World Missionary 
Aviation Conference” was organized in 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Daniel Nelson was elected pres- 
ident of the conference. He is China 
relief director for the Lutheran World 
Federation, and has been responsible 
for keeping the “St. Paul”—Lutheran 
mission plane—traveling around China. 
The plane has rescued many mission- 
aries as Communist invasion has en- 
dangered their stations. 

The “St. Asgar” is operated from 
Stockholm by the Swedish missionary 
societies, flying between Europe and 
the Orient. An American plane, “The 
Ambassador,” is operated by the As- 
semblies of God. 

“Missionary aviation, although in its 
infancy, has already proved indispens- 
able in hastening the evangelization of 
the world,” Dr. Nelson told the confer- 
ence in Washington. “By saving pre- 
cious time and overcoming insurmount- 
able geographical obstacles, the plan 
has opened up new dimensions in mis- 
sionary technique.” 

Mission planes should work together 
to provide a world-wide travel network, 
he proposed. 


World News Notes 


More vocal 

ScoTrisH NATIONALISTS are on the 
rampage. For years, in their annual 
conferences, they have been demanding 
“a free, independent Scottish parlia- 
ment.” The prevalent world-wide em- 
phasis upon nationalism has merely 
sharpened this demand. 

A resolution, offered by Archibald 
Lamont, called for neutrality on the 
part of Scotland in the event of another 
war. When he was rebuked for dis- 
orderliness, he upbraided the chairman 
of the meeting, saying, “You are a dis- 
grace to the fight we made for Scottish 
neutrality in the last war.” Finally he 
had to be forcibly removed, shouting, 
“Scottish neutrality forever!” 

Proponents of neutrality seem to have 
lost sight of the fact that Scots have 
had over-abundant power and author- 
ity in governing the British Empire in 
proportion to their numbers. It is 
noticeable also that with the steady 
decrease of their numbers, the advo- 
cates of “a free, independent Scottish 
parliament” have constantly grown 
more vocal. 


Less trade 

Tue U.S. DEPARTMENT of Commerce 
is about to issue “a catalog of com- 
modities” which may be exported to 
Russia and its satellites. The ban is on 
any exports that could in whole or in 
part contribute to a Soviet militaristic 
program. In the meantime all export 
licenses will continue to be subject to 
U.S. military veto. 

The system of export controls, put 
into operation on March 1, has already 
reduced severely the volume of sales 
to Russia and its satellites. In 1947 the 
monthly average of exports to the 
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satellite was $40 million; to Russia, | 


about $12 million. During March 1948 © 
exports to the satellites dropped to $5 
million; to Russia, $524,000. 


More nationalism 

Tue SoutH ArricaNn Union is suffer- 
ing from a high fever of nationalism. 
Several things have contributed to the 
rising temperature. (1) The Union re- 
sented the discussion of its racial dis- 
crimination in the U.N. Assembly, at 
the request of the India delegates. (2) 
It has been hurt in pride and pocket- 
book by India’s embargo on exports of 
South African Union jute, cotton, and 
rice. (3) Its spirit has been hardened 
by the passive resistance tactics of the 
Hindu workers in the Union against 
discriminatory laws aimed at them. 

Both countries have suffered because 
of this mutual antagonism. Before the 
strife began, India bought annually 
from the Union a variety of goods worth 
$28 million and sold twice as much in 
return. The Union has felt its cor- 
responding losses, but has found a par- 
tial relief by developing a thriving in- 
dustry in jute substitutes. 

The most unfortunate result for the 
Union, politically, has been the inten- 
sification of racialism; of a nationalism 
that favors stiffer discriminatory laws. 

Disturbing outcome of this agitation 
and restriction visited upon the alien 
workers has been an ominous growth 
of Communism among the Hindus, a 
result creating uneasiness as well 
among the Hindu authorities at home. 
In the election last month, the Union’s 
liberal Premier, Jan Smuts, was de- 
feated, largely as an expression of stir- 
ring nationalistic spirit. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


CONGRESS APPROACHES its adjournment 
date confronted by a staggering volume 
of pending legislation, much of it vitally 
important. As the days pass, the “must” 
list of the steering committees grows 
shorter and shorter. In Europe, people 
in displaced persons camps cling to the 
hope that Congress will pass legislation 
to permit some of them to come to the 
United States. 


The Wiley Bill 

THE SENATE passed the controversial 
Wiley Bill (S.2242), after defeating 
most of the proposed amendments. It 
provides in its present form for the ad- 
missions of 200,000 DPs in two years. 
But the restrictions which it places on 
DP immigration led Senator Hatch to 
call it a bill for the exclusion of dis- 
placed persons. 

At least 50 per cent of those admitted 
must be farmers. At least 50 per cent 
must come from countries annexed by 
a foreign power (Latvia, Esthonia, Lith- 
uania). Only those are eligible who en- 
tered Germany or Austria by Dec. 22, 
1945 (before the 1946 pogroms in Po- 
land). 

The effect of these restrictions is 
practically to exclude Jewish DPs. The 
chorus of protest over this racial dis- 
crimination should include Lutheran 
voices, despite the fact that a large pro- 
portion of Lutherans from Baltic coun- 
tries would be admitted under the 
Wiley Bill. 

ONE CONSTRUCTIVE amendment to the 
Wiley Bill, passed by the Senate, pro- 
vides for the admission of Balkan ex- 
pellees of German ethnic origin under 
the German and Austrian quotas. These 
people were uprooted from their home- 
lands, where their families had lived in 
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DPs and the Congressional Log Jam 


some cases two or three centuries, and 
set adrift in central Europe. They are 
ineligible for help from the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization (IRO) and 
are not classified as DPs. If this provi- 
sion is accepted by the House or in con- 
ference, up to 27,000 a year could be ad- 
mitted under the present quotas. 


The Fellows Bill 

AWAITING ACTION by the House is the 
more liberal Fellows Bill (H.R.6396). 
It proposes admission of the same num- 
ber of DPs, without the restrictions as 
to occupation or country of origin. Date 
of entry into Germany or Austria is set 
at April 21, 1947, when the camps were 
closed to newcomers. 

The only hope for a fair and workable 
bill seems to be the passage of the Fel- 
lows Bill by the House, and a joint com- 
mittee conference out of which the best 
features of both bills might emerge. The 
question is, will the Fellows Bill be able 
to break through the legislative log jam 
and get consideration on the floor of the 
House? 


Adjournment or Recess? 

LrapERS in both houses have ex- 
pressed their intention of adjourning 
by June 19, before the nominating con- 
ventions. By this time, all the appro- 
priations, including that for the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, 
must be made. If that adjournment 
date means the shelving of urgent leg- 
islation, such as displaced persons or 
housing, there may be a strong popular 
demand for a recess, with further ses- 


sions between or after the conventions. 


Any bills not acted on this year will be 
killed, and the 81st Congress will have 


to start from scratch. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Maryland Synod Will Have 


By LLOYD M. KELLER 


Full-time President 


Full-time office of Direction of Youth Work is established 


NEXT YEAR THE Maryland Synod will 
elect its first full-time president. Es- 
tablishment of the office as a full-time 
position was accomplished without de- 
bate at the convention held last month. 
By unanimous vote synod also agreed 
to call a full-time director of Christian 
education and youth work, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1949. The convention was held 
May 24-26 in the Church of the Abiding 
Presence at Gettysburg Seminary. 

Officers elected for the year are: 

Dr. J. Frank Fife, president; the Rev. 
J. C. Stuff, secretary; the Rev. E. S. 
Falkenstein, statistical secretary; Mr. 
Virgil W. Doub, treasurer. 

The Rey. William G. Minnick, who 
had given 38 years of faithful and ef- 
ficient service as statistical secretary of 
the synod, was presented with a check 
for $500 as a token of esteem. On be- 
half of the synod, Pastor W. G. Minnick 
presented certificates of recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of their ordination 
to Dr. C. R. Botsford and the Rev. 
Luther F. Miller. 


THE SYNOD VOTED unanimously to op- 
pose “any bill or part thereof which will 
promote and legalize any form of gam- 
bling in the city of Baltimore and the 
counties of Maryland, especially as 
those related to charitable and civic 
organizations and institutions.” The 
vote was taken in an attempt to halt 
proposed laws for legalization of bingo, 
lotteries, and other forms of gambling 
now before the legislature. 

Four graduates of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary were ordained: Ross Forcey, Paul 
T. Manrodt, James Singer, and Leroy 
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S. Whitson. Mr. C. Edgar Koehnlein 
was re-licensed and Franklin L. Keller, 
Foreign Mission Board candidate for 
medical mission and evangelism serv- 
ice in Africa was given licensure. Dr. 
Lloyd M. Keller preached the ordina- 
tion sermon and the president of synod, 
Dr. Fife, preached the sermon at the 
communion service. 

With 103 per “cent of apportioned 
benevolence paid in 1947 the synod con- 
tinued its stewardship record of five 
consecutive years of full apportion- 
ment paid with an excess. Of 139 con- 
gregations of the synod, 118 paid 100 
per cent or more of their apportioned 
benevolence. Ten congregations paid 
110 per cent or better. Highest per- 
centage of apportioned benevolence 
was paid by Holy Comforter congrega- 
tion, Baltimore. Two congregations 
have already paid their double dis- 
cipleship apportionment for 1948—St. 
John’s of Cumberland and Bethany of 
Brunswick. 


THE SYNOD VOTED $50,000 to augment 
its $129,000 fund for the new Maryland 
Synod building of the National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged; $12,500, an 
annual increase of $2,500, for the sup- 
port of Gettysburg Seminary, and 
$12,000 toward the cost of the semi- 
nary’s new library building. The per 
capita income objective for 1949 was 
set at $4.75. 

Dr. J. J. Scherer was the ULCA rep- 
resentative. Mrs. W. V. Garrett, pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod Women’s 
Missionary Society, addressed the con- 
vention on the forward steps of wom- 
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en’s work in the synod. Mrs. Dwight 
Wahaus presented 71 pastors of the 
synod with life memberships in the 
WMS on behalf of 71 women’s societies 
of the synod. 

Membership in the synod was voted 
to Friedens congregation, Baltimore, of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Potomac 
Synod, and to its pastor, Manfred Man- 
rodt. Pastor Manrodt’s two sons, David 
and Paul, were also added to the cler- 
ical roll. 

New pastors received in the synod 
during the year, all from the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, are Ross Forcey, 
E. H. Helwig, Raymond L. Markley, 
Richard Miller, Richard C. Rife, James 
C. Singer, and Paul H. Smith. 

Those elected delegates to the next ULC 
convention are: Clerical—O. F. Black- 
welder, J. L. Deaton, E. S. Falkenstein, 
J. F. Fife, C. J. Hines, W. C. Huddle, F. R. 
Seibel, J. C. Stuff, L. R. Tabor, A. R. Wentz. 
Lay—O. L. Derr, V. W. Doub, M. C. Fuss, 
T. P. Hickman, F. W. Konemann, C. L. 
Price, Sr. C. L. Schaeffer, J. L. Shaw, 
G. S. Yost, W. E. Zschiesche. 

J. F. Fife and G. S. Yost were elected 
members of the board of directors of Get- 
tysburg Seminary; L. H. Rehmeyer ‘and 
F. W. Konemann to the board of trustees 
of Loysville Orphans’ Home; P. A. Weidley 
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Four ARE ORDAINED BY MaryLanp Synop 


and T. P. Hickman to the executive com- 
mittee; Augustus Hackmann to the com- 
mittee on ministerial students; F. D. Folk- 
emer to the examining committee; H. H. 
Sharp and L. O. Derr to the synodical mis- 
sions committee; R. H. Miller and Luther 
Wentz to the Christian education com- 
mittee. 


THE Marytanp Synod Brotherhood 
convention, held May 24, included on 
its program Dr. Raymond J. Seeger 
speaking on “Manpower of the Lutheran 
Church in Action through Education”; 
Hon. J. W. Boehne, M.L.C., on “Man- 
power of the Lutheran Church in Ac- 
tion through United Efforts”; Dr. Louis 
Krause, ALC, on “Manpower of the 
Lutheran Church in Action through 
Christian Medical Science”; Dr. A. J. 
Traver on “The Builders’ Union.” 

Brotherhood officers elected were: 
President, M. C. Fuss; vice presidents, 
F. W. Konemann and Harold L. Pilert; 
secretary, Franklin Fair; treasurer, 
J. L. Shaw; pastoral adviser, C. J. 
Hines; executive committee, M. A. Mc- 
Grory, Raymond Geddes, J. H. Hooper, 
and C. L. Schaeffer. 

President Fuss reported 11 new 
brotherhoods organized during the year 
and an increased membership of 350. 


Pittsburgh Synod Hears about World Situations 


By GEORGE E. LITTLE 


Delegates defeat plan to create new full-time synodical office 


Woritp LutTHERANISM took the spot- 
light at the 106th convention of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. Delegates thrilled 
to three addresses by Dr. Ralph W. 
Loew of Buffalo, an American rep- 
resentative last summer to the Lund 
convention, and to a graphic report by 
Dr. Edwin Moll, recently returned from 
bullet-marked Jerusalem and the Syr- 
ian Orphanage. 

Though Lutherans of America have 
sent more relief to Europe than any 
other Protestant body, the church 
abroad, said Dr. Loew, has more to 
give us than we to give them. He listed 
as strong points of European Lutheran- 
ism: a sense of continuity, the devo- 
tional life, and the longing for a world 
church. 

The convention church was Trinity, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Dr. G. E. 
Swoyer pastor. The number of laymen 
attending exceeded that of any previous 
convention—108. Though some of the 
items were “touchy and explosive,” a 
splendid spirit prevailed throughout the 
sessions under the direction of Pres- 
ident H. R. Shepfer, D.D. Voted down 
was a proposed plan for setting up an 
additional full-time office in synod. 

The part-time officers were all re- 
elected on the first ballot: Secretary, 
P. N. Schnur; treasurer, E. F. Rice, 
D.D.; secretary of statistics, J. R. 
Nicholas, D.D.; and secretary of benefi- 
cence, W. A. Logan, D.D. 


ANNUAL REPORTS revealed that Sun- 
day school enrollment increased nearly 
5 per cent during 1947. Contributions 
for congregation expenses gained 22 
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per cent, to pass the two-million-dollar 
mark, while gifts to benevolence causes 
advanced 15 per cent. Total average 
gifts per communing member in 1947 
amounted to $41.96. Synod added two 
new congregations, for a total of 310, 
with the formal reception of St. Paul’s, 
Carmichaels, the Rev. R. E. Agnew 
pastor, and St. Paul’s, Erie, the Rev. 
C. W. Peterman pastor. In both con- 
gregations the double apportionment 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 
Dr. Ralph Loew, a delegate to the Lu- 
theran World Federation assembly in 
Lund last summer, and Dr. H. Reed 
Shepfer, president of Pittsburgh Synod 


and LWA quotas for 1948 have been 
pledged in full. 

An unprecedented action, the first in 
any synod so far as we know, was the 
convention’s approval and recom- 
mendation of tithing as “a desirable 
and Scriptural method of giving.” Four 
seminaries will receive appropriations 
from the 1949 budget, Gettysburg and 
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Mt. Airy as in previous years, and now 
Chicago and Hamma. For the further 
educational development of pastors now 
in service the synod will conduct a 
three-week post graduate school this 
summer at Thiel College. The execu- 
tive committee was authorized to sub- 
sidize this new project up to $1,000. 

Delegates approved a $15,000 budget 
appropriation to Lutherlyn Camp, and 
ratified the action of Lutherlyn Board 
to borrow up to $50,000 for erection of 
buildings. A budget committee recom- 
mendation of $10,000 for synod home 
missions was raised to $25,000. The ap- 
portionment per capita for 1949 was 
set at $6.50 and the Lutheran World 
Action per capita $2.60. A unified bud- 
get plan was referred to a committee 
for further study. Beginning next Jan- 
uary, no special offerings will be cred- 
ited to the apportionment. 


INSPIRATIONAL and devotional features 
well distributed through the sessions 
gave color and proportion to the con- 
vention program. Dr. Harold S. Miller 
of Brooklyn, official representative of 
the ULC, presented the causes of the 
church. Dr. Carl Lund-Quist of the 
National Lutheran Council spoke to 195 
persons at a banquet sponsored jointly 
by the synodical brotherhood and de- 
partment of social action; his subject: 
“The Church Serves the Nation.” In a 
memorial service tribute was paid to 
three pastors who departed this life in 
1947, Dr. E. B. Burgess, Dr. M. L. Clare, 
and the Rev. F. L. Will. 

The convention also paused to honor 
the Rev. John A. Frishkorn, now 50 
years in the ministry. Upon receiving 
a purse he immediately handed it over, 
unopened, and with it an additional 
five-dollar bill, for the library building 
fund of Thiel College. Preceding each 
morning session was a devotional serv- 
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ice conducted by the convention chap- 
lain, L. A. Wagner, and a message by 
the Rev. W. R. Woods. Directing the 
pastors’ choir and officiating at the 
organ was the Rev. P. F. Obenauf. 

The synod will be represented for 
the first time on the Board of Witten- 
berg College and Hamma_ Divinity 
School, having elected A. W. Stein- 
furth, D.D., and E. G. Sepp. Besides 
those re-elected to boards and commit- 
tees, there are the following newly 
elected: G. L. Himmelman, D.D., and 
G. E. Swoyer, D.D., as trustees of Thiel 
College. The Rev. P. E. Daugherty and 
the Rev. D. R. Poole to the synodical 
board of American missions. The Rev. 
H. O. F. Simoleit to The Lutheran 
Monthly publication board. J. F. Fleg- 
ler, D.D., and the Rev. W. T. Wilson to 
the old people’s home board. The Rev. 
P. W. O. Heist to the examining com- 
mittee, and G. E. Swoyer, D.D., to the 
committee on ministerial education. 

A new stage has been reached in the 
organization of Lutherlyn Camp with 
the setting up of a new board, the first 
elected by synod: Three-year term, the 
Rev. S. S. Shaulis, the Rev. P. E. 
Daugherty, Roy Henrickson and Mrs. 
Wesley Henry. Two-year term, the 
Rev. R. C. Lauffenberger, the Rev. 
G. E. Little, Paul Warner, F. Earl Bash 
and G. H. Hacke. One-year term, the 
Rev. J. R. Booth, J. P. Miller and Carl 
Fye. 

The Lutheran World Action synodical 
director appointed for 1949 is the Rev. 
W.H. Marburger. Conference institutes 
will take the place of the usual fall 
conventions. Pastors, councilmen, and 
other congregation workers will attend 
these for the information and inspira- 
tion of “several rallies in one.” Next 
year’s synod convention is slated for 
Bethany Church, Pittsburgh. 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania Begins Its Third Century 


By CARL E. KOPPENHAVER 


Nopopy SAID MUCH about great 
achievements in two centuries of ex- 
istence of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. Talk about the past seemed to 
be a luxury for which there wasn’t time 
in 1948. That was the spirit of the bi- 
centennial convention of the Minister- 
ium, May 24-27, in Philadelphia where 
the first Lutheran synod in America 
had been organized in 1748. 

Emphasis was definitely on the pres- 
ent and future. Great men of Europe 
and America had been selected to bring 
to the Ministerium’s 200th anniversary 
some great thinking on the church’s 
present tasks. Synodical business was 
compressed into brief periods which 
were hardly more than interludes be- 
tween addresses and discussions. 


Hanns Litsz, bishop of Hannover, 
Germany, had chosen the spring months 
of 1948 as the time for his American 
visit so he might bring to the Minis- 
terium a message on “The Church and 
Its Mission.” It was from Hannover 
that Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, or- 
ganizer of the Ministerium, had been 
sent to Pennsylvania in 1742. 

A living church “is not bound to the 
past in that way in which many replace 
the living faith by a sort of historic 
security, which is always the beginning 
of heresy,” said Bishop Lilje. The living 
church of today has three tasks. It 
must help men rediscover a true knowl- 
edge of man, said Bishop Lilje. It has 
“the magnificently simple task of teach- 
ing a troubled and uncertain generation 


what man is, who man is in this world.” 


Second task of the church is to teach 
the world to accept the Gospel as the 
true basis of the social order. “There 
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is no recovery of our political order if | 
mankind does not regain a sense of re- q 
sponsibility,” the bishop said. “And no || 
political system is more easily degraded 
than democracy if the capacity for re- | 
sponsibility disappears. There is no | 
responsibility if there is no real in- 
dependence of man. There is no in- 
dependence of man if there is no fear 
of God.” 

Any sort of state authority and pol- 
itics based on secular ideas is doomed || 
to the same tragedy which befell the | 
Nazis, Bishop Lilje stated. “There is 
just a gradual difference between total- 
itarianism and any other secular con- 
ception of politics. The one leads to 
the other, and it is just a problem of 
the calendar when that will be.” 

The third mission of the church today 
is to regain a true understanding of the 
church itself. The word of God is the 
only power of the church. “If the 
church does not regain the conviction 
that God’s word is true, there is no 
hope for the renewal of the church.” 


THE MINIsTERIUM received from Dr. 
Conrad Bergendoff, president of Au- 
gustana College and Seminary, Rock 
Island, Ill., a clear analysis of “The 
Educational Task of the Church.” He 
advised that public schools and secular 
colleges should not be held responsible 
for specific Christian training “until all 
churches agree upon what should be 
done.” For this reason, he admitted, 
the U.S. Supreme Court could take no 
other action than it did recently in de- 
ciding against the use of public schools 
for religious education. 

“The present trend is toward a state 
system of education which would leave 
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AMONG THE CELEBRATORS AT MINISTERIUM’S BICENTENNIAL WERE: 
Bishop Hanns Lilje, Archbishop Erling Eidem, Dr. E. E. Fischer, Bishop Arvid 
Runestam of Karlstad diocese, Sweden, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 


religion out at all levels,” he said, add- 
ing, “the church must concern itself not 
only with the education of its pastors 
but also with the Christian education 
of those who govern and those who 
serve society.” 

Dr. Bergendoff said that until the 
Lutheran Church in America has made 
significant contributions to a Christian 
philosophy which includes all of life and 
is taught from kindergarten to univer- 
sity, it has not “planted the church” in 
the field of American education. 

Attention was focused on “The Mis- 
sionary Task of the Church” by Dr. 
T. F. Gullixson, president of Luther 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. He said mis- 
sionary procedures and methods have 
changed since the day of Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, but the problems 
are virtually the same. Problems are 
1) shortage of pastors, and 2) language 
difficulties. 


“THe CHURCHES of Europe failed to 
follow their people to America in the 
18th century,” he said. “A counterpart 
exists today in the scarcity of pastors 
available for ministering to the enor- 
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mous migrant population of America.” 

Unwillingness of persons to learn or 
practice religion in other than their na- 
tive language was crystallized by the 
speaker when he said, “The mother 
tongue has a heavenly sound.” He 
pointed out there was a need for clergy 
trained to minister in the language of 
new immigrants as well as in the variety 
of tongues still heard in Lutheran 
churches of this country. 

Dr. Gullixson advocated co-ordina- 
tion of all Lutheran mission efforts in 
this country because the problems of 
the various Lutheran bodies are vir- 
tually the same, and because every 
synod has members from almost every 
other Lutheran body. 


THREE EVENING SESSIONS drew large 
numbers of visitors in addition to the 
773 registered delegates. The first fea- 
tured a historical address by Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert, professor of history at 
the Philadelphia Seminary. He said 
the Ministerium was taking only a hasty 
backward glance “to brush aside some 
hoary cobwebs of romantic tradition, 
to guard against the danger of failing 
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memory, to acknowledge its debt to the 
past, to learn something from the past, 
and then to press forward to the tasks 
and responsibilities which engage the 
church today.” 

He wound up a survey of the synod’s 
first 200 years by saying, “May God 
help us heartily to embrace the mission 
of the church so that those who follow 
after us may not be ashamed of what 
we are doing and what we are leaving 
undone.” 

The second evening gathering took 
place in the ballroom of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. Following a banquet, 
1,000 guests heard greetings to the Min- 
isterium from Archbishop Erling Eidem, 
primate of the Church of Sweden; 
Bishop Oliver J. Hart of the Episcopal 
Church diocese of Pennsylvania; Bishop 
Kenneth G. Hamilton of the Moravian 
Church; Dr. Alexander McColl repre- 
senting the Presbyterian Church in the 
USA; Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Also present were Bishop Arvid 
Runestam and Prof. Hilding Pleijel of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church. 

These men represented the churches 
in eastern Pennsylvania closely asso- 
ciated with the congregations establish- 
ing the Ministerium in 1748. Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, ULC president, re- 
sponded to the greetings they brought. 


Historic St. MicHar.’s-Zion Cuurcu 
—of which Muhlenberg was the first 
pastor—was the scene of the session 
when seven men were ordained by Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium. Ordinands and their calls were: 
Conrad L. Bergendoff, ULC Board of 
American Missions; Bernardino L. 
Dell’Osso, assistant pastor, Trinity 
Church, Lansdale, Pa.; Henry E. Eisen- 
hart, St. Paul’s Church, Annville, Pa.; 
Robert W. Keifer, West Pikeland par- 
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ish, Kimberton, Pa. Ian F. Tarbet, | 
Bethany Church, Gloucester, N. J.; | 


Luther H. Wilson, Allegheny-Gouglers- | 


ville parish, Mohnton, Pa.; and Theo- | 
dore E. Hammer, St. Paul’s Church, | 
Fountain Hill, Pa. 

The ordination sermon was preached 
by Archbishop Eidem. Dr. Fischer was 
assisted in the service by Dr. Earl S. | 
Erb, synod secretary; and by the Rev. | 
Claude E. Schick, assistant to the of- | 
ficers of synod. 

An unexpected visitor at the conven- 
tion was Dr. Edwin Moll, who will soon 
return to Palestine to direct re-estab- 
lishment of extensive Lutheran institu- 
tions when circumstances permit. He | 
described how the mission properties | 
have been seized for military purposes, 
first by the British and then by Jews. 
He said the Jews have refrained from 
doing any damage to trade-school 
equipment left in storage in the Syrian 
Orphanage, which had been taken in 
late April for the use of the Haganah. 

Discussion periods following ad- 
dresses by Bishop Lilje, and Drs. Berg- 
endoff and Gullixson were led by Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Seminary; and Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, ULC stewardship secretary. 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF: Dr. Fischer was 
elected for his second five-year term as 
president on the second ballot, receiving 
82 per cent of the votes. Dr. Erb re- 
ported that during 1947 the Ministerium 
paid 97.3 per cent of its apportionment 
—the highest ever attained. The $639,575 
received was $79,736 ahead of 1946 re- 
ceipts. Contributions for benevolent 
work of the church, including Lutheran 
World Action, reached $649,010 in 1947. 
The 1949 budget of expenditures by the 
Ministerium was set at $161,445. 
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Baptized membership now is 344,840, 
an increase of 10 per cent in 10 years. 
Confirmed membership is 243,766, an 
increase of 15 per cent, and communing 
membership is 174,940, an increase of 
16 per cent. .. . Next year’s convention 
will be held May 16-19 at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa... . “Lutheran World Action 
in 1948 will succeed or fail on the basis 
of work in the ‘big four’ synods of the 
ULC,” Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive 
director of the National Lutheran 
Council, declared. In 1948 the Minis- 
terium is expecting to raise $357,424 
for World Action. It fell 7.8 per cent 
short of its 1946-47 goal of $930,698. 

Larger work of the church was 
stressed by Dr. Fry, official representa- 
tive of the ULC. In urging double ap- 
portionment for 1948, he said 182 build- 
ing programs are contemplated by the 
Board of American Missions. He said 
all the board’s funds for three years in 
advance were promised. 


Dr. Eart F. Rawn, secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education, said Sun- 
day school enrollment in the Minis- 


terium had reached 112,371 in 1947. 
This was an increase of 1,781 over the 
previous year. . . . Co-education at 
Muhlenberg College was refused to the 
joint committee from the college and 
the Ministerium for further study. ... 
Thus far $81,831 has been raised by the 
congregations toward the $250,000 fire 
damage at Muhlenberg. .. . An Inner 
Mission Conference will be held Sept. 
6-9 at Paradise Falls, Pa... . Five ad- 
ditional candidates for the diaconate are 
expected to enter the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse in September. ... A 
$50,000 addition to Germantown Home, 
Philadelphia, will provide semi-private 
care for 22 chronically ill, and will in- 
crease health facilities for the entire 
institution. The new addition will per- 
mit the home to care for 17 more per- 
sons.. .. Good Shepherd Home, Allen- 
town, has more than 100 applications 
on file... . Synod approved an appeal 
by the Inner Mission Board for $42,000 
to balance its 1948-49 budget... . The 
Women’s Missionary Society has an en- 
rollment of 11,643 in 417 societies. 


Belter Inaugurated as Full-time President 


By PAUL VALENTINER 


INSTALLATION OF Dr. R. R. Belter as 
first full-time president, raising the ap- 
portionment figure, and announcement 
of the calling of a field missionary high- 
lighted the action of the convention of 
the Wartburg Synod at Bremen, III, 
May 25-27. 

Although elected to the presidency 
for a five-year term at the convention 
in 1947, Dr. Belter did not take office 
until April of this year. The convention 
resolved that his five-year term shall 
date from July 1 of this year, and in an 
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impressive ceremony installed him. Vice 
President R. L. Boulton officiated and 
Secretary W. W. Roth and Statistician 
J. A. Goeken assisted. 

Laymen Louis Mueller of Steeleville, 
Ill., and Richard Rehberger of Chicago 
were named to the executive commit- 
tee, and officers were re-elected. Those 
picked as official delegates to the ULCA 
Philadelphia convention were: Pres- 
ident Belter, Vice President Boulton, 
Secretary Roth, Pastor E. H. Pfeiffer, 
Louis Mueller, Fred Drinhaus, Arthur 
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Niemann and Richard Rehbergeyr. 
Without a dissenting voice the synod 
raised the apportionment figure from 
$4.50 to $6.75 per communing member 
and thus made provision for an income 
which will allow it to meet the ULCA 
apportionment 100 per cent for the first 
time in its history. Stewardship Sec- 
retary Paul Valentiner’s report indi- 


FuLit Time 


President Belter is inaugurated 


cated a 500 per cent increase in benev- 
olence receipts during the past eight 
years. 

Approval was given to the purchase 


Schillinger Is New President 


By HAROLD L. HANN 


Dr. GreorcE W. ScCHILLINGER, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Charleston, and former 
missionary to Japan, was named by 
delegates to the annual conventicn of 
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of the new synod parsonage in Burling- |, 
ton, Iowa, which will also serve as syn- | 
odical headquarters for the present. A | 
new constitution was debated and. 
finally reeommended for adoption at the 
1949 convention. 
Mission Board President Andrew 
Swasko announced the calling of his. 
brother, the Rev. Milan Swasko, to be 
field missionary of synod. Pastor 
Swasko has resigned a similar post with | 
the Northwest Synod to accept the 
Wartburg position. He will be installed 


at the Women’s Missionary Society |} 


convention in Forest Park, IIll., June | 
15-17. 

In sweeping action synod ruled that | 
a pastor who is inactive for a period of 
two years for other reasons than study, 
health, or retirement, would be taken | 
from the roll and asked to turn in his 
ordination papers. 

Unanimous vote presented each pas- 
tor with membership in the group-in- 
surance plan of synod with the priv- 
ilege of carrying the insurance per- 
sonally when and if he should leave 
synod at some future date. 

Our Redeemer Church, a mission 
congregation at Rewey, Wis., was ac- 
cepted into synod and thanks were ex- 
tended to Pastor Carl Broecker of Bel- 
mont for the effort expended to prepare 
this group for membership in the Wart- 
burg Synod. 


in West Virginia 


the West Virginia Synod as its new 

president. He succeeds the Rev. W. 

Roy Hashinger, of Morgantown. 
Other officers named at the sessions 
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held May 16-18 at Jackson’s Mill in- 
clude: The Rev. Arthur L. Mahr, Park- 
ersburg, secretary, and H. L. Shel- 
hamer, of Morgantown, treasurer. 

The synod was commended for its 
record in benevolence—fourth among 
the 32 United Lutheran synods for the 
fourth consecutive year—by Dr. Karl 
W. Kinard, ULC representative, who 
also spoke on the proposed Christian 
Higher Education Year and the coming 
Philadelphia convention. 


“NEVER SINCE the third century have 
the gates of hell so assailed the church 
as the forces of evil assail the people 
of our churches in Europe today,” said 
Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of 
Wittenberg College. He confirmed the 
message of LWA Director Frank M. 
Brown that the men, women, and chil- 
dren of Europe are “desperate people.” 

“Forty-three full-time and 350 part- 
time pastors are serving over 100,000 
young Lutheran men and women on 
American college and university cam- 
puses” was the report of Secretary Os- 
wald Elbert of the Student Service 
Commission. 

Increased by 10 cents per capita was 
synod’s apportionment for two semi- 
naries and a home for the aged which 
it helps support and by five cents per 
capita each for its homes for children. 

Chaplain J. C. Gould of the West 
Virginia Industrial School for Boys near 
Grafton, and the Rev. John M. Warnes, 
president of the Board of the Oesterlen 
Home for Children, were among the 
honored guests and speakers. 


THE MAIN CHANGE made in the amend- 
ment of synod’s 14-year-old constitu- 
tion was the elimination of provision 
for the Ministerium. 

“All of our vacant parishes will* be 
supplied at least for the summer” was 
the announcement made as a result of 
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the untiring labors of retiring President 
Hashinger. 

Choosing a Whitsuntide theme, Synod 
Chaplain E. F. K. Roof spoke on “The 
Fruit of the Spirit Is Love” and “The 
Fruit of the Spirit Is Peace.” 

Referred to committees for special 
study preparatory to the next annual 
meeting are the items of supplemental 
synodical pensions, the employment of 
a full- or part-time director of Chris- 
tian education, the support of weaker 
congregations and the opening of new 
mission fields. 

Elected as clerical delegates to the 
1948 ULCA convention are President- 
elect Schillinger and Secretary-elect 
Mahr; and as lay delegates, H. L. Shel- 
hamer, Morgantown, and John R. Cole, 
Fairmont. 


HELD CONCURRENTLY with synod was 
the annual convention of the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society. Empha- 
sizing the convention theme of “Thank- 
fulness,’ Mrs. Alvin Breuninger, in 
charge of devotions, said, “There is no 
minimum on giving for the thankful 
heart.” 

The synodical society has a total 
membership of 442 and gave a total 
thankoffering during the year of $1,307. 

Miss Jessie Cronk, missionary to 
India, emphasized, “Whatever the need 
of the nations of the world today, their 
first need is Jesus Christ.” She spoke 
forcefully before both synod and mis- 
sionary delegates on “The Power of a 
Strong Witness for Christ.” 

Officers elected are: Mrs. Raymond 
M. Snyder, Wheeling, president; Mrs. 
Alvin Breuninger, Red House, vice 
president; Mrs. W. Harold Wittman, 
Fairmont, secretary; Mrs. C. J. Neu- 
haus, Huntington, treasurer; Mrs. Frank 
Daugneaux, Clarksburg, statistical sec- 
retary. 
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We Are Tempted Too 


By RAYMOND T. STAMM 


In the first of three studies in "The Temptations of Jesus,''’ Dr. Stamm 


analyzes the temptations thrust upon us by our present-day economic system 


“EyERY MAN has his price,’ is the 
devil’s favorite proverb. Cynics who 
quote it claim that all human conduct 
springs from self-interest, and that no 
man serves God for nought. Bid high 
enough, they say, and every man will 
sell out. 

The serpent who deceived Adam, and 
the Satan who tried the impatience of 
Job, proceeded on that assumption. 
Armed with this hoary opinion of hu- 
man nature, he prowls like a roaring 
lion “seeking whom he may devour.” 
The valley of the shadow of death is 
bleaching the bones of those who have 
taken him at his word. 

Jesus had to prove this devil’s adage 
false, first by his own life, and then by 
the lives of all his followers. His tempta- 
tions were not different from ours, nor 
such as only the Son of God could have. 
The letter to the Hebrews tells us that 
he was “in all points tempted like as 
we are,” and that he too had to learn 
obedience through suffering. 

The story of Jesus’ 40 days in the 
wilderness gives the essence of the 
temptations he faced all his life. They 
were rooted in man’s desire to lord it 
over his fellow-men, and in man’s doubt 
of God when he cannot have his own 
way. Economics, politics, and religion 
set the conditions under which Jesus, 
like all others, was tested. 


TIME AND AGAIN Jesus’ ancestors got 
angry with God and broke the first 
commandment when there was not 
enough to eat. “Back to Egypt,” they 
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cried from the dust-bowl of Sinai. “Is 
the Lord among us, or not?” was their 
doubt in waterless Horeb. “Make us 
gods, which shall go before us,” they 
demanded when Moses delayed to come 
down from the mount. 

To make sure of bread, they wor- 
shiped the fertility gods of the Canaan- 
ites, among them the Queen of Heaven. 
One day Jeremiah warned the men to 
stop their wives from offering cakes 
and burning incense to her. At the 
close of his sermon they told him 
bluntly that they fully approved what 
their women were doing. For, said 
they, “Since we left off burning incense 
to the Queen of Heaven, and pouring 
out drink-offerings unto her, we have 
wanted all things, and have been con- 
sumed by the sword and by the famine.” 
If Jeremiah’s God was bidding for their 
allegiance, he would have to treat them 
better than that! 


Sucu was the challenge of hunger to 
faith in God. Palestine was “a land of 
milk and honey” only by comparison 
with the desert. It was poor in eco- 
nomic resources. Pressure of popula- 
tion, plus unemployment and war, kept 
living standards low and the underpriv- 
ileged on the ragged edge of starvation. 
Blackmarketeers and other men with- 
out conscience got rich and wasted their 
substance on riotous living, while the 
children of the righteous often went 
begging for bread. 

The first step of a rising dictator was 
to threaten the livelihood of those 
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whom he aimed to enslave, and to make 
businessmen dependent on his favors. 
The Caesars, and the Herods who aped 
them, doled out relief and were wor- 
shiped as gods. With a loaf of bread 
and a ticket to the show, the autocrat 
could outbid the invisible God who 
allowed his people to suffer. 

People reacted variously to the per- 
petual problem of making a life by 
means of a living. Some compromised 
their religion to make money, and were 
smothered by the crude materialism of 
the newly rich. Others turned their 
backs on civilization and went off to the 
desert, where they tried to extract spir- 
itual honey from the gall of poverty, 
but fell victim to their vengeful desire 
for revolution “by fire from heaven.” 
Still others accepted God’s cross of 
creative suffering and devoted them- 
selves to establish his kingdom “on 
earth as it is in heaven.” That was the 
way of Jesus, who treated sinners not 
as chaff to be burned but as men to be 
saved. 

More subtle than the doubt and im- 
patience which demanded loaves by 
miracle was the temptation to turn her- 
mit; and not least of Jesus’ victories in 
the desert was his decision to go back 
to the hard work of civilization. He did 
not practice the fasting and other self- 
tortures of the hyperspiritual man who 
resents having to drag about with him 


a body that cannot live without bread. . 


Instead, he came “eating and drinking,” 
and scandalizing the Pharisees who 
fasted “twice in the week” and the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist who “came 
neither eating nor drinking.” 


IT was RIGHT to want good food and 
decent clothes and a comfortable house. 
Semi-starvation did not make a-man 
more capable of life in the kingdom of 
God: Rags were not prerequisite to 
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piety. Nor was a one-room stone hut, 


_shared by sheep and goats and infested 


with mosquitoes and disease-laden dust, 
an ideal place to bring up a family in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

There is a luxury plane on which men 
slip back to beasthood, and there is a 
subsistence level below which man re- 
mains a clod. Extremes meet in the 
world-weariness of the idle rich and 
the spiritual apathy of the embittered 
poor. “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with the food that is 
needful for me,” was the wise man’s 
prayer. 

“Your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things.” It is 
not the desire for higher standards of 
living that brands a man as a material- 
ist, but the spirit of rivalry and mur- 
derous competition, and the unspiritual 
uses to which he puts material things. 

A materialist is a man who justifies 
sharp practice and heartless dealing by 
quoting, “Business is business’--an- 
other devil’s proverb of infinite mis- 
chief. In this cynical conception of the 
motives of men, private profit usurps 
the place of Christian love and duty, 
and the business principles of the king- 
dom of God find no expression in life. 


Onty Gop can tell which is the 
greater stumbling block to the progress 
of his kingdom—the materialistic atheist 
who is fanatically devoted to an ideology 
that permits him to worship himself, 
or the materialistic theist who worships 
God, but insists that when each of 
earth’s two billion inhabitants is left 
free to pursue his own private purposes 
the result will be the greatest good for 
all of them. 

The god of the atheist is “the Revolu- 
tion,” a very jealous God visiting liqui- 
dation upon all who will not accept him. 
His worshipers believe that “class-war” 
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is inevitable and tell lies and stir up 
strife among men of good will, to make 
sure that the inevitable will happen. 
To hold power for themselves they es- 


tablish police states in the name of. 


democracy, and call them “people’s 
governments.” 

The ideology of the materialist, who 
may or may not profess belief in God, 
is a compound of “private initiative and 
free enterprise” devoted to the service 
of self. His real god is “Competition,” 
a very ruthless god, visiting periodic 
recessions and financial ruin upon mil- 
lions of those who keep his command- 
ments and put their trust in “the law of 
supply and demand.” His advertise- 
ments exhort us to “understand rivalry” 
above all things, for out of it come 
progress and also the supremacy of the 
strong. 

When competition goes so far as to 
threaten the life of trade and the death 
of profits, worshipers form monopolies 
which deprive their rivals of their free- 
dom for private initiative. To get or- 
ders for their products, they bribe of- 
ficials and ply prospects with liquor. 
When government steps in to enforce 
fairness they wrap themselves in the 
flag and cry “Tyranny!” They cheat on 
taxes to spend on dice, and pile up for- 
tunes for low-grade pleasures. Their 
lust for power controls resources, and 
blocks their betters from making spir- 
itual uses of material things. 

If they think at all about the meaning 
of life, it is at the fag end of a dizzy 
round, or when they—‘the fittest”—do 
not happen to survive. Professing re- 
ligion, they are practicing materialists, 
fellow-travelers with the atheists. They 
call for a holy war to punish other na- 
tions for the very things they are doing 
themselves. 


JESUS’ VICTORY sets men straight on 
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this question of bread and its uses. Man 
shall live “by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” If 
he lives by the word of the cynic he 
shall die. But if he tries to live without 
bread, he is still chained to the ma- 
terialism which he affects to despise. 
We are taught to pray first that God’s 
will be done, but we are also to pray 
for the daily bread that gives us the 
strength to do it. 

When there is no bread, or no work 
to earn money to buy it, we are not to 
curse God or doubt his goodness, but to 
file charges against the badness of men. 
When drought and flood cause crop 
failures, it is as useless to moan about 
the ruthlessness of nature as it is pre- 
sumptuous to say that God has sent 
them to punish men for their sins. 

If the cross of Jesus tells the truth 
about God, it is not his purpose to 
starve sinners but to save them. Fam- 
ines and want are the fault of men. God 
is ever revealing himself through sci- 
ence to give us knowledge to produce 
the abundance that he is always more 
ready to give than we are to receive. 


Bur tuts Gop of potential abundance 
is also a jealous God who will not be 
mocked by permitting his world to reap 
peace and plenty while it persists in 
sowing competition and war. He has 
designed the earth as a school for co- 
operators and sharers. His aim in his- 
tory would be thwarted if he allowed 
one nation’s bread supply to be safe 
while the rest go hungry. 

In the light of the Cross, competition 
is morally out of date. There is no way 
to reconcile “the class struggle,” or any 
other ideological throwback to the gods 
of the jungle, with the spirit of Jesus. 
The God of Christ is the God who is 
love. Therefore rivalry and competi- 
tion and fear of retaliation by the have- 
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nots cannot be the Christian’s incen- 
tives in the production and distribution 
of goods and services. 

The men of the Cross have a higher 
motivation for labor and management. 
They do indeed cherish free enterprise, 
but make it a private initiative which 
practices the principle of each for all 
and all for each, laid down by Jesus 
himself: “Give, and it will be given to 
you; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over, will be 
put into your lap. For the measure you 
give will be the measure you get back.” 

The Messiah was expected to feed 
men with manna from heaven as Moses 


How Are Things in 


By OWEN NOREM 


had done. But the Carpenter of Naz- 


_areth would not tempt God to cater to 


man’s inertia and love of ease. He 
valued man so highly that he would 
not take a short-cut to power by be- 
coming a king of loaves and fishes. He 
would win men’s love by way of the 
cross. 

The low bid of the cynic for the soul 
of man is the price of a loaf of bread or 
its equivalent in the blackmarkets of 
a starving world. Jesus rejected it. 
There was no room in the kingdom of 
God for the dictator’s method of seizing 
power by getting control of the bread 


supply. 


Germany? 


Slowly the struggle against starvation is being won. Help given by the American 


churches can gradually shift from physical relief to spiritual reconstruction 


WE HAVE MADE a definite advance 
against want and misery during the 
past two years. Hopefulness is replac- 
ing listless despair. The German peo- 
ple are looking up to a new future. 
Many have been won back to the 
church. Health conditions have im- 
proved. The Marshall Plan gives an 
optimism that makes our own work of 


greater import and shows the end of | 


the road for relief activity. 

I write these words knowing that 
we are now in the most difficult period. 
May and June are the letdown months. 
Our receipts of goods from America 
and other lands drop perceptibly. This 
is due to a variety of reasons. The 


Dr. Norem is field director of CRALOG, the 
Council of Relief Agencies Licensed to Oper- 
ate in Germany. 
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farmer in America has put seed into 
the ground and looks into empty bins. 
The worker in the city is looking for- 
ward to summer vacations and forgets 
that relief work knows nothing of let- 
ups. Average attendance in churches 
tends to decrease with good weather, 
vacations, and the usual spiritual leth- 
argy of early summer. 

I rejoice that this year we relief 
workers in Germany can draw upon 
filled granaries or warehouses (called 
lagers over here) at this time. The crop 
grain shipment and the crop Lincoln 
Friendship train plus the Christmas 
Northwest Friendship gift put us over 
the top. Indeed, we received from 
America during the first three months 
of this year more than the total for 
last year. 
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EvmENcE oF sincere Christian inter- 
est in the German nation has helped 
the church immeasurably over here. 
Christian charity has been extended 
through Hilfswerk and the other agen- 
cies to those in greatest need. Relief 
workers have toiled in hospitals, or- 
phanages, homes for the aged, rest 
camps for the returning war veterans, 
as well as in homes and in those shelters 
which pass under the name of homes 
during these difficult times. 

To the thousands of pastors, sisters, 
nurses, and relief workers who have 
worked unceasingly to bring aid and 
comfort as well as spiritual help and 
encouragement to the underprivileged 
and seemingly forsaken remnants in a 
war-torn land, cRALoG pays tribute. 
Lutheran World Relief has set an ex- 
ceedingly high standard for relief 
operations and its fine position is largely 
due to its purchasing of concentrated 
foods, raw cotton, cellulose, leather, 
medicine, and the like. It occupies Po- 
sition Number One in craLoc for money 
wisely expended. 

The German people have reacted to 
CRALOG giving in a variety of ways. Some 
have seized the opportunity to write 
to every known agency in the hope 
that extra help will be forthcoming. 
Some have complained bitterly that 
the help was “too little and came too 
late.’ To the vast majority, it is quite 
apparent that the giving of Christians 
in America has meant the difference 
between giving up and carrying on. 
For this we can be thankful. Hope is 
the most needed ingredient for life. 


Many GERMANS have written long 
letters and pamphlets about health con- 
ditions in their land. They tell us that 
hunger edema is prevalent, their chil- 
dren are ravaged by TB and deformed 
by rickets, and that scabies—the result 
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of lack of soap—is widespread. To this 
we answer that the death rate is lower 
in 1947 than in 1946, hunger edema is 
almost non-existent except in returning 
PWs from Russia, and scabies is only 
half of what it was a year ago. 

That the Germans are eating a dull, 
dry, and monotonous diet and that many 
of them are having a miserable time 
is true. That many are living not far 
above the starvation line is also true. 
But the situation is better than many 
would have us believe. In some re- 
spects, the general health levels of the 
German people are better today than 
they were two years ago. 

German doctors take a great interest 
in TB-endangered children and we 
continually receive reports about the 
dangers involved. Yet the death rate 
from TB remains rather constant and 
we must conclude that medical atten- 
tion is now being given to more peo- 
ple. We do not discount the factor that 
poor living conditions, poor shoes, and 
insufficient diet—especially of proteins 
—deserve vur constant prayers and 
best efforts. I have every reason to 
believe that given a good crop this year 
and a working out of the ERP in the 
western zones, Germany will experi- 
ence a quick recovery. 


Two COURSES are open for us to con- 
sider. We can taper off our giving and 
the Germans will have to get along 
without us. They have often made the 
mistake of dividing the total weight 
of our gifts by the total number of in- 
habitants to show the necessity for 
greater efforts on our part. To illus- 
trate this, craLoc has sent over eighty 
million pounds of relief goods to Ger- 
many over the operating period of more 
than two years. Divide this by seventy 
million inhabitants, and the story reads 
“a little over one pound for each Ger- 
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man.” Needless to say we emphasize 


the fact that 60 per cent of the people . 


need no relief for they either live on 
farms or are connected in some way or 
other with the flow of supplies. Our 
attention has been focused upon those 
unfortunates who most desperately 
needed our prayers and help. Our best 
gains were made when supplementing 
the work of Hilfswerk in the institu- 
tional and parish phases of their work. 

The other course open for us is to 
arrange a long-term program of giving 
designed to bolster the morale and spir- 
itual forces within Germany. So many 
have written against the relief practice 
of shipping specially prepared boxes to 
selected individuals that I hardly need 
warn against the continuation of this 
practice. For the long-range program, 
the Lutheran churches in a position to 
help should constantly study the ever 
shifting schedule of need. With funds 
made available through the govern- 
ment from the ERP, the emphasis upon 
a general relief program throughout 
parishes will be shifted to strategic 
giving. 

I am of the opinion that the second 
course is the one for us to follow since 
our stake in Germany is admittedly 
high. We are giving to brother Lu- 
theran Christians and we must be the 
last to withdraw from the scene. From 
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the beginning our giving has been co- 
operative in nature and for this wise 
choice we must thank those LWR of- 
ficials who advised it. 


I HAVE BEFORE ME a request from our 
sore-pressed brethren in the Russian 
Zone for nine tons of book paper. They 
sent copies of a few publications which 
they have been able to make in limited 
quantity. In this list are such books as 
Christenlehre for the youngsters, Die 
Christenlehre for Sunday school teach- 
ers and parochial workers, Die Zeichen 
der Zeit for members to read monthly, 
and Die Stafette for special workers. 
The paper is of poor quality and the 
binding will never last long. But con- 
sider the joy that comes to individuals 
starving for. spiritual nourishment 
through lack of the written word. Re- 
member also that the eastern regions 
need our special attention for many 
well-known reasons. 

How are things? The answer must 
always be “Looking up, by the Grace 
of God.” Christians have never known 
total defeat and never shall. The Ger- 
man Church has endured much in this 
refining fire but will emerge stronger 
than ever as surely as there is a heav- 
enly Father who looks down upon His 
people in compassion and whose Son has 
shown the way and whose Spirit even 
now guides through the difficult days. 


“Br GRATFLE” 

During our Good Friday service, a grandmother gave her six-year- 
old granddaughter pencil and paper with which to entertain herself 
as I preached on the Crucifixion. The next morning I found this 
paper on a pew. On it was a crude single line-drawing of a hill, a 
cross, and a stickman figure ascending the hill, with these words 
written to the side: “The grat Lord has come to you. Be gratfle.” 

The spelling was off, but I thought to myself, we never know what 
the Spirit will do with our efforts. There’s a possibility of His planting 
truth with our sermons even in the consciousness of a little child. 
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Young People Want to Build Something 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Today's students lack faith and have a feeling of frustration, but are 


eagerly seeking a chance to do something that will have significance 


A younc MAN followed me away from 
the chapel of Bates College, where I 
had addressed the student body on 
“Christian Reconstruction in Europe.” 
Before leaving the building several stu- 
dents had cornered me to ask the usual 
questions about the possibility of going 
to Europe for the summer or a year— 
but I was climbing the stairs of Chase 
Hall before I realized that this under- 
graduate was trailing me. I turned to 
say hello. 

“How can I get back to France?” he 
asked. 

“What do you want to do?” 

“I feel at home over there,” replied 
the ex-GI, “and I’d like to go back.” 

“Do you want to help with recon- 
struction?” 

“Yes, I'd like that. Maybe I’d decide 
to stay there for good. I’m sorry I 
didn’t stay there after my time was 
up.” 

“To what church do you belong?” 
(Some churches—like our own—send 
young people abroad on certain jobs.) 

“I used to belong to the Congrega- 
tional Church. But, like most of us, I 
don’t go to church very often.” 


THIS WAS AN unusual case, not be- 
cause he admitted that he didn’t attend 
church, but because he was thinking 
about living abroad for the rest of his 
life. I do not know why he chose 
France. Perhaps living in the half- 
“French” town of Lewiston, Maine, 
where Bates College is located and 
where you hear as much French as 
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English on the streets had something 
to do with it. A cathedral-like Cath- 
olic church, where all inscriptions are 
in French, dominates the bustling town. 

While trying to find answers for one 
young man, I thought of another who, 
according to the papers, had recently 
decided to disclaim American citizen- 
ship and live in Germany, and I re- 
alized anew the depth of the desire of 
many young Americans to apply them- 
selves to a constructive postwar job. 
They look at the distraught world out- 
side the United States and long, with 
sleeves rolled up, to get to work in it. 
Here was another of them: not a crack- 
pot, but the sort of fine-looking, intel- 
ligent chap you meet on every Amer- 
ican campus. 

Youth—as always—still looks for a 
leader with a challenge. The slightest 
report of a positive program awakens 
their interest. Even the knowledge of 
debris to be cleaned up seems to give 
them the hope of a task that will release 
their smoldering energy and satisfy the 
desire for action. 

This I found to be true from David- 
son College in North Carolina to the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
from the College of Puget Sound 
(Methodist) to Gettysburg College 
(Lutheran), from the theological stu- 


‘dents at Northwestern Seminary in 


Minneapolis to the girls at Connecticut 
College for Women. 


I found out something else about 
many of these students, namely, that 
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they are plagued by two separate frus- 
trations: first, the grim prospects for us 
all if America and Russia—with antlers 
interlocked—continue the titantic but 
suicidal struggle for world-domination. 
Second, they are not seeking to derive 
hope from Christian agencies, even from 
the Christian faith itself. Let’s look at 
these two points. 


IN ONE Soctat ScIENCE class at the 
University of Maine Annex (freshmen 
only) there are 19 former GI’s with 
combat experience, of whom 16 firmly 
believe that conscription is the only 
immediate answer to the Soviet threat. 
The fact that they may be drafted a 
second time does not alter their point 
of view. Most of the rest of the class 
favors UMT and seriously advocates a 
“preventative war” to stop Stalin with 
some well-placed atomic bombs. 

By pointing out that I had seen nearly 
three years of war inside Germany and 
more than a year of war in bomb- 
scarred Britain (with brief glimpses of 
battle in Holland and Belgium), I 
gained a hearing for two personal con- 
victions. The first of these is that peace- 
time conscription does not, in the eyes 
of history, win wars. Germany is Ex- 
hibit A in support of this, and France 
is Exhibit B. Both nations were over- 
trained and militarily stale. 

Moreover, the USSR, with some 50 
million more population than the U.S., 
is not likely to consider general Amer- 
ican military training much more than 
a good excuse for further Russian 
“counter-measures.” It will be remem- 
bered that when Hitler re-introduced 
one year of universal military training, 
France upped hers to two years. Hitler 
supplemented his with six months of 
“work-service” and all kinds of extra 
trimmings during the weekends and 
summer vacations. Two years—-even 
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one year—taken out of a young man’s 
life in his early years are irreplaceable, 


“especially when followed by the usually 


inevitable three to six years of war. 
When you’ve got a gun on one shoulder, 
there is usually a chip on the other. 

As for the second conviction, I de- 
scribed the quick dropping of a few 
atomic bombs as an escapist’s illusion. 
It reflects the American desire for quick 
and easy solutions and is very closely 
related to isolationism. Whereas isola- 
tionism would be a passive withdrawal 
—an escape behind our own seawalls— 
an atomic attack would be a hit-and- 
run sally designed to keep us from 
further entanglement in affairs over 
which we do not already have final con- 
trol. What issues, I inquired, had been 
settled by the winning of World War II? 
What issues would be settled by the 
winning of World War III? Genuine 
solutions are attained by slow, hard 
work and an unconquerable faith that 
they can be found. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE at Bowdoin re- 
vealed most plainly the real reason for 
his two-fold frustration: “How can I 
find security in religion?” he asked. 
“‘T call myself a Christian and Chris- 
tianity is supposed to provide security, 
but I do not believe in anything. One 
religion is as good as another and there 
are better Christians outside the church 
than inside.” 

“What makes you think that Chris- 
tianity supplies security?” I asked. 
“Christianity cannot guarantee secur- 
ity. Nothing can. What the Christian 
faith does is to put you alongside an 
invincible God.” 

“That is just imagination. Belief in 
God is nothing more than belief in 
yourself. Jesus was a good man but it 
is not reasonable to make a God out of 
aman. That is just egotism.” 
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“We do not believe in turning a man 
into a god,” I replied, “but we believe 
that God turned himself into man. 
There’s a big difference! Is it not more 
egotistical to think that you can get 
along by yourself, than to think you are 
a child of God?” 

“But I can be just as good a Christian 
outside the church, if I stand by the 
Christian standards of morality, can’t 
Tie 

(It was a strange conversation to take 
place in the town where Harriet 
Beecher Stowe had written Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin out of her intense feeling of 
Christian responsibility and where her 
big white house is still a monument to 
her work—near the big gray church 
where she regularly worshiped.) 

“No, there is no real Christianity out- 
side the fellowship of the whole group. 
The essence of Christianity is com- 
munion with the Father and His chil- 
dren. Out of this communion the moral 
standards which you call ‘reasonable’ 
are born. You are living on your re- 
ligious capital, inherited from men of 
faith.” 

I repeat this foreshortened dialogue, 
not because I am proud of my answers, 
but because I found that students are 
not unwilling to listen to the argument 
for Christianity. In fact, they are ready 
to listen to anybody who admits to hav- 
ing definite convictions. This state of 
mind represents a great change from 
the days after the first world war when 
convictions were very unpopular. 


IN THE SPRING number of The Student 
World, Robert Mackie draws a parallel 
between the words of Viscount Grey, 
Britain’s former Foreign Secretary, in 
1921, and those of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft of 
the World Council of Churches in 1948. 
Both words were addressed to students 
in a postwar era. Viscount Grey said, 
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‘T don’t think that a new world is hu- 
manly possible, but a better world is 
undoubtedly desirable, and is undoubt- 
edly possible. That depends on our- 
selves.” 

In contrast, with these moderately 
cautious tones, the words of Visser ’t 
Hooft, chairman of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, are downright 
glum: “There have been times when 
student conferences turned to the sub- 
ject of international affairs with eager- 
ness and expectation. ... You and I do 
not live in such a time. Most of us will 
have come to this meeting with a sense 
of hopelessness.” ‘That is the difference 
between 1921 and 1948. 

It is at this point that young Amer- 
icans very often feel a sense of kinship 
with young Europeans in devastated 


_ lands. In the midst of frustration there 


is a natural inclination to envy an op- 
portunity of building something new 
rather than of trying to repair some- 
thing that is more than half destroyed. 
For precisely the same reason there is 
a wild tendency among desperate Euro- 
peans to face still further eastward in 
the search for strength and faith. Does 
this mean that the tide of things is 
turning from west to east? 

Probably not, but the end of the road 
of frustration is not yet. The students 
must be shown that it is a very long 
road when they are hunting the answer 
in others, but a short one when they 
decide to come to terms with them- 
selves. The young man who was intro- 
duced at the start of this article will 
not find peace in France until he finds 
peace in himself. There are two kinds 
of students volunteering for service in 
Europe; those who hope to help others 
and those who think they will find help 
for themselves. The latter type is not 
nearly so useful as the former. 
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Condemning and Commending 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Mark 12:38-44. Parallel 
23:1-39; Luke 20:45—21:4. 


readings: Matthew 


Ir 1s Not by chance that Mark re- 
ports Jesus’ condemnation of the 
Scribes and Pharisees just prior to his 
commendation of the generous widow. 
The teaching of Jesus is full of such 
contrasts. The Good Samaritan is pic- 
tured against the background of the 
compassionless priest and Levite. The 
Pharisee at prayer “with himself” in the 
temple disgusts us the more because a 
publican is really praying in a far cor- 
ner. The repentant thief on one cross 
makes his conscienceless comrade on 
the other even more revolting. It would 
be an interesting study to note the 
contrasts in character in the Gospels. 
We might discover ourselves, to our 
dismay, on the wrong side of the pic- 
ture. 

Matthew devotes the entire 23rd 
chapter to Jesus’ condemnation of the 
Pharisees and Scribes. The judgments 
pronounced are truly terrible. They 
are the more so because they were 
against the religious leaders of Israel. 
They were the “good” people of their 
nation. They observed the laws of wor- 
ship, of sacrifice, of tithing, of personal 
purity, and were intensely patriotic. 
Mothers in Israel would point them out 
to their children, saying, “See these 
great, good men. Make them your mod- 
els. Grow up to be like them.” Yet 
there were many of the common folk 
who suspected their sincerity and who 
would be quite delighted to hear Jesus 
put them in their place. : 


THEY LOVED a show of piety. They 
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even dressed the part that they played. 
Wearing long robes, trimmed with wide 
borders, they moved about in the pub- 
lic eye with dignity. They bound verses 
from the Law on their wrists and fore- 
head, cased in beautifully wrought 
leather cases. They claimed the best 
seats in the synagogues. 

They observed carefully the hours 
set for prayer and did not mind finding 
themselves on a busy street corner at 
the appointed hour. They would as- 
sume the attitude of prayer so all who 
passed might notice and applaud their 
piety. They enjoyed public debate on 
religious questions. The greater the 
crowd to listen, the better they liked it. 
They prayed to be seen of men, and 
they forgot God was not only seeing 
them, but seeing through them. 


Hypocrisy, WE remember, is a word 
that was coined for the stage. It means 
playing a role. Jesus used the word 
“pretense” to describe their long pray- 
ers. Dr. Moffatt translates the word as 
“unreal.” Whenever prayer lacks real- 
ity it is Pharisaic. 

How difficult this becomes when we 
are in public worship. Even the pas- 
tor finds it hard to keep his mind on 
the hearing ear of God as he leads his 
congregation in prayer. There is the 
place in his hymnbook to keep in mind, 
the next part of the service, and intrud- 
ing thoughts of countless things he must 
not forget. 

In the choir, too, there are constant 
diversions. Music must be ready at the 
appointed time and soloists may be 
worried about efforts to come. Ushers 
may be thinking of seating late-comers, 
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or tempted to whisper suggestions to 
each other while prayers are being read. 
And in the pews, as well, there seems 
to be constant temptation to forget that 
prayer is not prayer unless it realizes 
the presence of God. 


THERE WAS GREED, too, at work in the 
hearts of these Jewish leaders. They 
were lovers of wealth. They lived well. 
Many of them were not over-ethical in 
their treatment of debtors. Mark says 
that they “devour widows’ houses.” Dr. 
Moffatt translates, “they prey upon 
the property of widows.” Jesus had an 
especially tender spot in his heart for 
widows. Was it because his own mother 
was widowed early in life and he had 
experienced in his own home the mean- 
ing of a widow’s loss? 

The rich rulers of Israel were not 
above taking advantage of defenseless 
widows. They were hard in a bargain, 
taking all the law would permit. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt named their 20th cen- 
tury counterparts “malefactors under 
the law.” Mercy and kindness are never 
to be set aside no matter what our 
rights under the law. 

No wonder Jesus was crucified by 
the religious leaders of his people. They 
were too greedy and too insincere to 
reform. If he lived, all their special 
privileges would soon be gone. They 
would lose even the reward of public 
esteem. Already the common people 
were becoming disrespectful. Jesus was 
not only “showing them up” but was 
displacing them from popular leader- 
ship. 


IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING these terrible 
denunciations, Jesus had a word of 
praise for a widow who placed her two 
small coins in the temple offering- 
chest. They were the smallest coins 
minted. The Pharisees cast in their 
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large coins, and how they clanged and 


rattled their way down into the chest. | 
Those who stood near would think, | 


“There, indeed, is a generous gift.” 
Amid the noise of great gifts, the ear 


of Jesus was sensitive to the sound of | 


those two little coins. 


Jesus called public attention to them, | 


and said “this poor widow has put in 
more than all of them.” Jesus’ defini- 
tion of “more” is not that of the world. 
It was “more” in proportion to the 
widow’s ability. This is a basic prin- 
ciple of stewardship. 

The two mites were all that the 
widow had. We must be careful about 
saying that we have given our mites, 
when we have made a contribution to 
the Lord’s work. We have not done that 
unless we have given our all. The poor 
widow was not giving with any thought 
of recognition. She was not tithing on 
the principle that she owed a return 
to the Lord because he had prospered 
her. Only love and gratitude for God’s 
spiritual blessings could have led her 
to give her all. 


ONE WOULD LIKE to know more about 
the motives that led to her self-denial. 
How had God comforted her and pro- 
vided for her and her children, when 
she had been left alone, a widow? Hers 
was a graceful gift, because it flowed 
out of her experience of the grace of 
God. During the depression in the early 
1930’s a missionary from India brought 
home to America a gift of $2 from a 
poor native Christian woman. She had 
heard of the bread lines in America 
and it had taken her months to save up 
her little gift. She wanted to help us 
because it had been through us that 
Jesus had come to her people. How 
little our giving matches our abilities. 

Next week we read of “Times and 
Signs.” 
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Up In the Air 


“Wuat’s THAT you’re reading?” Joan 
peered over Mark’s shoulder as he 
lolled full-length in the Jawn chair 
after supper. “Teacher’s Guide—Love’s 
Working Arm! Getting up in the world, 
aren’t you?” 

“You just finding that out? But never 
mind, little one. You'll grow up some 
day.” He grinned infuriatingly, rolled 
the large white folder between his hands 
and cradled it behind his head. 

Joan rose to the bait. “He’s not really 
going to teach in vacation school, is he, 
Mother?” 

“Of course I am,” Mark retorted with 
a wink in my direction. “I’m going to 
teach Joan’s class—isn’t that right, 
Mother?” 

“Depends on what you call teaching,” 
I smiled over my flying needles. We 
were racing against time to finish these 
little sweaters for World Relief so they 
could go with the other things. 


“WELL, THIS little girl isn’t as dumb 
as you might think. I know he wouldn’t 
let you teach the Intermediates and 
that’s where he’s going to use the Lu- 
theran World Action lessons. I found 
that out anyhow.” 

“You don’t know what you’ve missed 
by never having me for a teacher be- 
fore, sister dear. This time you are 
really going to see something.” He 
looked at me to see whether I had 
caught the pun, but Joan intercepted 
the glance and put her finger on the 
truth. “Oh, for goodness sake, I get it 
now. I'll bet there are movies and 
things to go with it and dad’s letting 
Mark be the errand boy to run around 
and look after them.” 

“Not exactly ‘errand boy,’ ” I corrected 
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her. “Running the movie projector isn’t 
as simple as it looks. And then there 
are recordings with the first five lessons 
which must be used over and over by 
different churches. They take special 
care and handling to keep them in good 
shape.” 

“That’s what I was reading about 
when Nosey interrupted me.” 

“So sorry,” Joan murmured. “T didn’t 
realize. I should have known you 
couldn’t play any record but ‘Dickey 
Bird Song’ without special instruc- 
tions.” 


I LET MY MIND wander, as I often do 
while the youngsters are fooling. Our 
little pocket-handkerchief of lawn is 
prettier than it has been for a long time. 
Since he isn’t going to the farm this 
summer, Mark has put in more time on 
our flowers. The tomato plants he has 
sandwiched between the zinnias and 
the phlox are looking perky enough to 
begin to bear very soon. By keeping 
our chairs headed the other direction, 
we can almost forget the mess in the 
Ryan yard. 

A plane overhead caught the west- 
ern sun on the lower side. It flashed 
across the sky like golden light. Noth- 
ing so beautiful should ever be allowed 
to bring anything but freedom and joy 
to men, I thought. Then I sighed. It 
must have come from the tips of my 
boots for Mark and Joan looked at me 
in surprise. 

“O.K., we’ll stop,” Mark volunteered. 
“Tf it makes you feel that bad.” 

“Thank you. But I must confess I 
wasn’t even listening to you. I was 
thinking about that plane.” 


“What plane?” asked Joan. “Oh, 
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that’s right, there was one just passed 
over. I didn’t really notice.” 

“Want me to tell you about the planes 
we’re using in China?” Mark leafed 
hastily through his book. 

“Fine teacher you’d make if you have 
to look that up,” Joan commented. “I’ve 
heard about the Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul in Luther League. I don’t have to 
go looking them up in a book.” 

“Wouldn’t it be something if we had 
a whole fleet of them?” Mark had a far- 
away look in his eyes. “Bet you 
wouldn’t have any trouble getting kids 
to want to be missionaries then. Just 
think if you could say you belong to 
the Christian Air Force. That would 
really be something to brag about.” 


THE SOUND OF the back door closing 
made us look toward the house. Jerry 
was coming across the lawn. “This is a 
nice peaceful domestic scene.” 

Mark and Joan grinned at me. “Yes, 
isn’t it?” 

Jerry pulled the remaining lawn chair 
around so that the sun would not strike 
his eyes. He dropped his newspaper 
on the table which Mark had painted 
earlier in the week. I could sense some 
new happiness beneath the surface of 
his talk. I must have looked a question 
for he smiled. “My caller was Stanley 
Bach. He’s just come from the hospital. 
His wife came through the operation 
with flying colors and the trouble 
proved not to be malignant, as they 
had feared. You should see him. He 
looks 10 years younger than when I 
saw him this morning.” 

‘T am so glad.” I could tell from 
Joan’s expression that if we didn’t want 
to give a lecture on physiology in gen- 
eral and Mrs. Bach’s in particular I had 
better change the subject speedily. “We 
were just discussing the possibilities 
of a Christian Air Force, Mark thinks 
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such a branch of service would make 
it much easier to recruit missionaries. 
How about that? Is he right?” 

“Well, it’s a high ideal, all right.” He 
laughed as both youngsters groaned at 
our family’s favorite form of wit, then 
asked more seriously, “How would you 
work it? At present our planes are used 
to transport missionaries and supplies. 
Would you increase the ground force? 
Or would this air force have some par- 
ticular work of its own?” 

“Drop leaflets the way they did dur- 
ing the war!” Mark’s eyes lit up as the 
idea caught fire. “Thousands, maybe 
millions of leaflets.” 

Jerry scratched his head thought- 
fully. “Wouldn’t someone have to go 
and teach them to read first?” 

“You mean like Dr. Lau-something- 
or-other that we learned about in Chil- 
dren of the Church?” asked Joan. 
“Made all those charts of phonics and 
pictures to show the sound?” 

“You mean the ‘one-teach-one’ man,” 
Mark agreed. “Now there was someone 
with a new idea. Why can’t the church 
get some other new ideas?” 

“Depends on whom you mean when 
you say, ‘the church,’” Jerry replied. 
“The church’s leaders have more ideas 
than they can possibly use. If they 
tried to go at it without the member- 
ship of the church backing them up we’d 
really have a situation that was ‘up in 
the air.’ ” 


Mark was obviously hunting for a 
counter-argument but finding none. 
Jerry leaned back in his chair. “Re- 
member how silly you felt the other 
night when you were all playing that 
game where you laid out elaborate pen- 
alties for the owner of the forfeit and 
then found you were the owner your- 
self? Making plans for the church is 
pretty much like that.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Overcoming a past 


A fine husband I’ve had—so good to me 
and to the children that I hesitate to men- 
tion this problem. A few years ago he 
made a mistake—a big one. Little by little 
he took over a thousand dollars from the 
firm which employed him. He has served 
a prison term, has thoroughly repented, 
and has returned. While he was away I 
closed the home and lived with my parents. 
Now we've been back in our own place for 
four months, facing the situation and de- 
termined to make good. 

It happens, however, that Tommy, nine 
years old, and Betty, six, are having a dif- 
ficult time. Several times they have been 
told their father is a thief. A lady, who 
should have known better, told Tom his 
father is a jailbird. The children don’t 
know why their father was away, and the 
whole matter is an unpleasant mystery 
to them. They are very fond of him, and 
are unaware of his misbehavior. I am 
afraid that if Tom knew he might turn 
against his father. 

There’s the unpleasant situation. What 
to do—I don’t know. 


Ignorance solves no problem. Tommy 
must be told what is back of the things 
people say to him. Father and mother 
can explain it to him, with father lead- 
ing off. Let him know that his father 
is sorry for his fault, has confessed it to 
God, and asked for pardon, and is de- 
termined to go straight. Emphasize that 
he is making a brave effort and needs 
the help of the whole family. The whole 
matter will be less of a burden for the 
boy once he understands. His mother’s 
loyalty to his father will help Tom to 
remain loyal. A simpler explanation may 
suffice for Betty. 

With explanations given, the funda- 
mental and effective thing has been 
done. With understanding and inner 
soundness, the whole family will be 
better able to withstand blows from the 
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outside. But there is a limit to the slurs 
and insults that may be absorbed. It 
may be that another location should be 
sought—in another community—where 
a complete new start may be made, un- 
encumbered by any dread of further 
persecution. 


Biased 


My wife is a — while I am a Lutheran. 
She strongly feels that her denomination 
is the only right one, and will rarely go 
with me to church. She sees little good in 
my church and sometimes berates me for 
being loyal to it. 


How small some humans can _ be! 
Some years ago a writer drew the fire 
of the bigoted contingent when he 
wrote, “Anyone who insists that his 
own religion is the only right one is in 
need of more religion.” How right he 
was! But how can the malady be cured? 
I don’t know, but here are a few ideas: 

(1) Be tolerant with the lady, her 
faith, and her attitudes toward your re- 
ligion. Let your generosity commend 
your faith and yourself. 

(2) Seek some approval by telling 
pleasantly of our church’s heroes, its 
far-flung benevolent enterprises, and 
human interest events out of church life. 
A bit of approval may lead to more. 
An indirect approach is often effective. 

(3) Leave some small easy-reading 
booklets of our church lying about, 
which she may pick up and read. But 
don’t tell her to read them. 

(4) Have a few of her friends put in 
a good word for your church. 

(5) Volunteer to go to church with 
her occasionally, and let that lead to an 
invitation to her on your part. 

(6) Take it slowly. Tolerance, appre- 
ciation, broad-mindedness, and under- 
standing are virtues which develop 
slowly—and won’t grow at all without 
cultivation. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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AGROSS] Tits DIRK 


In the area of Lutheranism in which 
we live and move and have our being, 
that is, in Philadelphia and the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States, the month of May 1948 was 
focused by anniversaries. Primarily, 
attention centered on the initial or- 
ganization of the Church which was 
planned and realized two centuries ago 
when the first of the several synods 
resident and operating on North Amer- 
ican areas was formed. 

As the dates of births, marriages, be- 
ginnings of business partnerships, and 
burials give particular meanings to cer- 
tain days and evoke notice within 
homes and among kinfolk, so from the 
succession of the years certain dates are 
marked by attention given to occur- 
rences that were sources of important 
movements within the Church. 

With such focal events the names of 
persons are usually connected. Even 
when a multitude of individuals are in- 
volved—“a mighty army” our hymn 
states it—there is position given to per- 
sons who have attracted emphasis by 
their counseling or by the sacrifices 
they endured; the costs as it were, of 
their espousal of an enterprise. We can 
rebuke pessimists, dead and alive, by 
citing the responsiveness of ordinary 
men and women to calls upon them to 
remember gratefully those who have 
labored to realize some project of gen- 
eral benefit. 

We are persuaded to idealize the life 
and works of those whose achievements 
have produced great harvests. We are 
not indulging in baseless eulogies when 
we erect monuments, establish founda- 
tions, and reward with prolonged me- 
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morial celebrations the men and women 
whose deeds have made them famous. 
It can occur that lesser though essen- 
tial factors in the forward progress of 
church and state are absorbed into the 
total of activities to which we attach a 
single name. Nevertheless lesser folk 
justify their claims on destiny by their 
following of leaders and laboring to- 
gether in behalf of worthy causes. 

Few of us can produce from our 
memories more than a few names of 
persons into the fruits of whose labors 
we have entered. Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg is the best known—for many 
of us the only known ecclesiastic—to 
whom tribute is paid for founding an 
organization in America, of which Lu- 
therans are the constituents. It is no 
discredit to his contemporaries that they 
labored with him and gave a lasting life 
to his labors as their leader. 


Two centuries a long time 

A half dozen and more men and 
women of present-day prominence in 
the activities of our Church addressed 
the pastors and lay delegates in con- 
vention assembled in Philadelphia as 
the heirs and successors of the Patriarch 
Muhlenberg. We do not propose to ex- 
press any preferences; we claim instead 
the privilege of observing the effects 
of progress upon the activities of the 
servants of our Lord to proclaim His 
Gospel. 

The scene of addresses and of the 
resolutions of a synod in regular con- 
vention assembled was an imposing 
structure in the city to which Muhlen- 
berg came after a difficult crossing of 
the Atlantic ocean and the equally 
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hazardous coastal journey from Sa- 
vannah to Philadelphia in 1742. It was 
after an important interval of six years 
that he deemed it wise and practical 
to assemble the pastors and lay rep- 
resentatives of 10 congregations to es- 
tablish a corporate entity which for a 
short time had the title “The United 
Congregations.” As might be said in 
this bicentennial year of those who are 
the successors of that first group, a 
good deal of the unity was in the title. 
But contrast appeals to our imagination. 

One could say with correctness that 
“the horse and buggy days” to which 
our late President referred as a period 
quite ancient were yet in the future. 
Saddle and stage coach were the chief 
equipment for communications. We can 
read in the diary of the patriarch of 
his journeys to scattered groups of Lu- 
therans in Eastern Pennsylvania chiefly, 
but also in what are now the thickly 
populated states of New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and New York. God 
must have equipped him with a vigor- 
ous body and an inexhaustible supply 
of confidence in the value of his ob- 
jectives that would enable him to per- 
severe in his mission. 

We pause momentarily to speculate 
concerning his surroundings on such 
journeys. He had ‘to travel over illy 
marked paths and roughly constructed 
roadways. He must frequently have 
recalled the higher culture of his fath- 
erland which he left when he responded 
to his call, and the even more dramatic 
environment of India, among whose 
crowded millions of idolaters he had 
entertained favorably the thought of his 
labors. Beyond doubt God’s grace sus- 
tained him in America. Here he liter- 
ally planted the church whose numer- 
ical strength and fields of service testify 
to his having obeyed a call from his 
Lord not unlike that to which St. Paul 
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responded during that journey to Da- 
mascus. 


“” 


Continuous consecration 

One cannot overestimate the com- 
pleteness of the consecration of Muh- 
lenberg to the mission on which he em- 
barked in 1742. He completely severed 
his connections with the church in 
Europe except as correspondence with 
the leaders at the University at Halle 
and in other centers made known the 
progress of the churches in both visible 
and invisible relationships. Here also 
we pause to gaze in wonder at the vast 
advances in the facilities for co-opera- 
tion which have been developed by in- 
ventions, explorations and literal use 
of the prerogatives of control which 
have been vested by our Creator in the 
stewardship of man made in His image. 
Reports in Philadelphia on the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the formation of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania dealt 
in intervals of time measured by days 
and in distances stated in thousands of 
miles. 

It is well for us to remember with 
gratitude to God that the most out- 
standing of the energies which have 
passed under human control are daily 
active in the service of our Lord in en- 
abling the church. We are thus able to 
bring comfort to the troubled children 
of men, guidance to the distraught, and 
the revelation of saving love which 
every believer in Christ is authorized 
and empowered to proclaim. 

One of the conclusions which can be 
reached by us as we contemplate the 
advances of which the world boasts 
justly, is the way and the extent to 
which Christianity has received bene- 
fits from all the great inventions and 
discoveries brought to man’s service 
during the past two centuries. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Summer School Will be Conducted 
By Board of American Missions 


By Witiiam E. CROUSER 


San Francisco—A four-day summer 
scheol will be conducted at Mt. Hermon 
under the sponsorship of 
the Board of American 
Missions beginning July 19. 
Scholarships will be available for all mis- 
sion pastors of the California Synod upon 
request. 

Mt. Hermon Park is located in the red- 
wood section of the Santa Cruz mountains 
and consists of over 400 acres. It is owned 
and operated by a religious corporation 
and many denominations make use of the 
grounds during the summer months. The 
California Synod has been active at Mt. 
Hermon since its inception 43 years ago. 

THE SPRING Luther League rally in this 
area was held in St. Paul’s Church, Sac- 
ramento, with the Rev. Robert Romeis as 
principal speaker. Others who spoke to 
the Leaguers included the Rev. T. A. 
Youngquist, host pastor, and the Rev. Paul 
Wolpert, of First Church. 

Durine the absence of Pastor Glen O. 
Balsey, who is spending the month of June 
in the East, Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, pastor 
emeritus of St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, 
is supplying at St. Paul’s Church, Vallejo. 

Dr. CHarLES F. OFHLER, pastor emeritus 
of St. John’s Church, Sacramento, recently 
returned by air from Honoluiu where he 
was vacationing. 

Tue Rev. H. G. ScHWEGLER, pastor of St. 
Michael’s Church, Berkeley, has submitted 
his resignation. 

THE CHAPEL and Sunday school unit of 
St. Paul’s Church, Sacramento, was re- 
cently dedicated. The structures are a 
combination of Gothic and Old English 
architecture. Pastor T. A. Youngquist was 
assisted in the service by the first pastor 
of the congregation, the Rev. Paul Keck. 
Dr. James P. Beasom, president of synod, 
preached the dedicatory sermon. St. Paul’s 
was organized less than three years ago. 

Mempers of Grace Church, Richmond, 
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California 


are planning a new church for their new 
site, located near the Civic Center of the 
city. Pastor Milus W. Bonker, who is 
taking a temporary rest in the mountains 
near San Jose, has secured Pastor Ross 
Hidy, of the Harbor Gate project, as his 


supply. 


Parochial School is Successful 

THE FIRST YEAR of a “most success- 
ful” parochial school has been com- 
pleted at First English Church, Los 
Angeles, according to Dr. James P. 
Beasom, Jr., president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod. “We congratulate this 
its 


enterprising congregation and 
pastor, Dr. Albert B. Schwertz,” says 
President Beasom. 


One hundred fifteen members have 
been received in First English 
Church since the first of the year and 
offerings for the first quarter 
amounted to over $15,000. 


After Overcoming Ocean Perils 
Two Estonians Lose Lives in Canada 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


Hamitton, ONTARIO—Remember the Es- 
tonia Saga of the Atlantic? Of the 23 who 
braved the open sea for a 75-day voyage, 
already two have found lib- 
erty and death in Canada. One 
of the Estonian refugees lost 
his life while attempting to save his girl 
companion when their rowboat upset in 
the Humber river at Toronto. The body 
of Oswald Kaljulaid was later recovered 
in eight feet of water. 

Do DPs atTeND cHURCH? Pastor Kirch- 
hofer reports having administered Holy 
Communion to 39 of them on Whitsunday 
at Petawawa, Ontario. In Hamilton, a DP 
was included among a class of adults re- 
ceived in one of our congregations the same 
Sunday. Student Robert Rock will spend 
the summer months assisting Pastor Kirch- 
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hofer so that more attention can be given 
the Lutheran DPs at Moore Lake and Des 
Joachims. 

WATERLOO SEMINARY is turning its at- 
tention to the needs of the graduates on 
the field. Annual pastors’ institutes sup- 
ply refresher courses in various phases of 
work. This year, the men had the rare 
privilege of listening to Dr. Anders Nygren 
lecture on certain phases of theology. 
Other lecturers were the Rev. Dwight H. 
Shelhart, synodical missionary of the 
Northwest Synod, and Mr. Gordon Adam- 
son, executive secretary of the National 
Film Society of Canada. At the annual 
alumni banquet, Dr. A. A. Zinck of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was the guest speaker. 

DOUBLED DISCIPLESHIP is in evidence in 
the Canada Synod. The Rev. H. R. Mosig, 


synodical treasurer, reports receipts far in 


..excess of last year. A new and more hon- 


est stewardship consciousness is the prod- 
uct of an informed lay-leadership.. There 
is a stir in congregational life as the chal- 
lenge of broader responsibility surges forth 
from a living faith. 

HoME BASE must always remain central 
in well-integrated field activity of the 
church. A policy of wise, unselfish care in 
this direction assures strong continued 
support on the field. Two congregations 
of synod have taken courageous steps to 
strengthen their home stakes. St. Peter’s, 
Ottawa, after years of worshiping in a 
small, poorly located and entirely inade- 
quate structure, purchased an excellent 
site upon which a new church will be 
constructed. Cost of the lot was $19,000. 


To children in the Church Hour Nursery at 
St. John's Church, Albany, N. Y., the story of 
Noah and the Ark is more than vivid imagina- 
tion at work as the teachers read from the 
Bible. For across the wall in colorful splendor 
march the animals, two by two, into the ark. 

The mural is a First Anniversary gift of the 
Young Adults of the congregation and is the 
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"|, With Noah Into the Ark, Two by Two..." 


work of an active Young Adulter, Ruth Busch 
Trainor, who spent 600 hours in its design and 
completion. Prior to the unveiling of the mural 
recently, the Young Adults have washed and 
painted the walls, sanded floors, painted piano 
and chairs and decorated. Children between 
two and eight are supervised during services. 
Their favorite story? Noah and the Ark! 
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In the town of Pembroke, some 90 miles 
north of Ottawa, Zion congregation plans 
to build a new parsonage at a cost of 
$15,000. Both of these congregations are 
in strategic areas in the life and work of 
the church. 

In the same territory, St. John’s, Arn- 
prior, is engaged in a remodeling program 
costing $13,000. Built five years ago 
through the generosity of Mr. W. A. An- 
derson, the Study of the Thankful Heart, 
Trinity Church, Hamilton, has been en- 
hanced by the same donor with new fur- 
niture. 

PERSONS AND EVENTS: Dr. John Schmieder, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, 
the largest congregation of the synod, cele- 
brated the 30th anniversary of his pastor- 
ate there on May 2... . THE 25TH anniver- 
sary of the ordination of the Rev. L. H. 
Kalbfleisch was fittingly recognized by St. 
James’ Church, Elmira, prior to the opening 
of synod in that church. Dr. J. H. Reble 
preached on this occasion. An anniversary 
gift was presented to the pastor and his 
wife. . . . JUNE 6, the Rev. Roy Grosz, 
former assistant pastor at St. Peter’s 
Church, Kitchener, was installed in the 
Heidelberg-Erbsville parish by the Rev. 
Henry Schmieder and Dr. J. H. Reble.... 
ON THE SAME DATE, the Rev. Harold Brose, 
former assistant pastor of St. John’s, 
Waterloo, was installed as pastor of St. 
Jacob’s-Conestogo parish by the Rev. C. 
Zarnke and Dr. J. H. Reble. 


Results of Synodical Evangelism 


Program Released by Committee 
By GLenn G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—During the recent evangelism 
program of the Illinois Synod, 346 teams 
making 1,746 calls interviewed 2,400 per- 
sons. Reports that 262 people 
have applied for church mem- 
bership, and 333 have reg- 
istered for pastors’ classes of instruction. 
The Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, chairman of 
the Evangelism committee of synod, re- 
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ports that 1,275 lay persons received train- 
ing in evangelism techniques. 

One congregation, St. Andrew’s, Chicago, 
recently concluded a lay evangelism pro- 
gram that increased the adult membership 
by 10 per cent. 

Tue LuTHERAN Home Finding Society, a 
child welfare organization, celebrated its 
Annual In-gathering program in April. 
This agency, supported by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the ULCA, and endorsed by 
the Welfare Division of the National Lu- 
theran Council as the official foster home 
agency for NLC churches in Illinois, is now 
in its 43rd year of service to dependent 
and needy children. 

Last year the society provided for 369 
children, placing approximately 10 per cent 
for adoption and the remaining number 
in foster homes. Children awarded to the 
care of the home ranged in age from in- 
fants to those 18 years old. Included were 
five refugee children. According to R. A. 
Gustafson, superintendent of the society, 
congregational and community response 
in the In-gathering has increased by more 
than 300 per cent over the past six years. 

THE Cuicaco CONFERENCE of the Women’s 
Missionary Society held its semi-annual 
convention in April at Christ Church, Chi- 
cago. Officers elected were: President, 
Mrs. R. J. Casper; vice president, Mrs. Mil- 
lard H. Stiles; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Owen T. Caldwell; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. A. P. Christensen; and treasurer, Mrs. 
Merrill Nielsen. An additional society, 
coming from Emmanuel Church, Maywood, 
the Rev. Wesley Smuzer pastor, was re- 
ceived into membership. Miss Lilliana 
Bartolomei, missionary to Liberia, was the 
speaker. 

Henry RAvSCHER, layman of Redeemer 
Church, Aurora, was recently chosen to 
serve as mayor of the city of Aurora. Mr. 
Rauscher is a former member of Re- 
deemer’s church council. Pastor Paul 
Nordsiek of Redeemer Church has been 
elected president of the Aurora Ministerial 
Association. A recent city-wide survey 
showed that Lutherans were second in 
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strength numerically in Aurora. 

Trinity CuurcH, Warrenville, the Rev. 
John Rhine pastor, celebrated its sixth an- 
niversary with a special service on May 9. 
Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, divisional secre- 
tary of the Board of American Missions, 
was speaker. Trinity Church is one of the 
24 missions congregations of the ULCA now 
engaged in a church construction program. 
It is anticipated that the brick colonial 
structure will be completed during the 
summer. 

OVER A FOUR-YEAR period, benevolence 
giving at Luther Memorial Church, Chi- 
cago, the Rev. K. Bruno Neumann pastor, 
has increased by 400 per cent. 

REDEEMER CHURCH, the Rev. George Ehrich 
pastor, recently completed a financial drive 
that resulted in releasing the congregation 
from mortgage indebtedness. It is now 
finishing a $1,500 renovation program. A 
reception held for Dr. and Mrs. John M. 
Bramkamp on May 24 at St. Luke’s Church, 
Park Ridge, honored the couple for 40 years 
of service in the Chicago area. Present 
were pastors and church leaders from a 
majority of the congregations in Chicago. 
Pastor and Mrs. Bramkamp have left Chi- 
cago to take up residence in Cincinnati. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, 
Dr. Bramkamp was called to serve Cal- 
vary Church, Chicago, a mission congrega- 
tion on the northwest side, an area then 
but sparsely settled. In 1921 he was elected 
president of the Illinois Synod. He held 
this office for two terms, and was subse- 
quently chosen president of the Home Mis- 
sion Board. In 1932 he was called to the 
pastorate of Emmanuel Church, Maywood, 
a mission congregation. He ministered to 
this parish until the time of his retirement. 


CAMPUS 


Forty-two Lutherans on Faculty 
There are 42 Lutherans on the faculty 


at Pennsylvania State College. Many are 
active in Grace Church, State College. One 
drives 70 miles each week to attend serv- 
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ices in the Missouri Synod Mission at Lock 


Haven. 


The faculty at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, numbers seven Luther- 
ans among its members. The dean of men 
is an active worker and council member 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Bloomsburg. 

At least one Penn State student attended 
recent meetings of the Lutheran Student 
Association at Buck Hill Falls who might 
not have done so because of the generosity 
of a fellow-student. On Saturdays a high 
honor student in the physics department 
earns $9 for laboratory work. He came to 
Lutheran Student Pastor Korte one day 
offering a day’s wages to pay the way of a 
deserving student to the conference. About 
the same time another student came offer- 
ing to stay home herself in order to pay 
the way of another student. 

Lutherans like each other at Penn State. 
There are 1,000 Lutherans in the three 
upper classes of this institution. 

New York City Lutheran Student Pastor 
Donald Heiges spoke at a smorgasbord 
banquet at Penn State on May 22. He ad- 
dressed the college student body in the 
college chapel on May 23, and preached 
that evening in Grace Church at a meeting 
conducted by the students. 


Southern Graduates Eight 


Commencement at Southern Seminary 
took place in Columbia May 18-19. Eight 
young men were graduated. 

They included: Joseph Leroy Griffin, 
Garth Lee Hill, Voigt Keisler Kleckley, 
Charles Marion Starr, Roger Harold Terry, 
Jr., Worth David Wise, Luther Franklin 
Sloop, and Everett Austin Dasher. 

Announcements of the purchase of a 
new apartment building off-campus for 
married students attending the seminary 
and the start of erection of two new homes 
for professors were made by Board Pres- 
ident Dr. P. D. Brown and Seminary Pres- 
ident Dr. John L. Yost. One of the new 
residences is being made possible by the 
First Church, Albemarle, N. C., the other 
through special contributions. 

The commencement address was de- 
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livered by Dr. S. W. Hahn of Concord, 
N. C. Dr. Paul P. Anspach, Foreign Mis- 
sion Board secretary, spoke at a Students’ 
Mission League service. 

Dr. J. Luther Mauney, president of the 
Virginia Synod, was the speaker at the 
alumni banquet. The Alumni Association 
voted to sponsor publication of “The Life 
and Works of Dr. Andrew G. Voigt.” This 
biography of the former dean of Southern 
Seminary has been written by his son, Dr. 
Gilbert Voigt. The Rev. J. Edgar Stock- 
man, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, 
was named president of the Association 
for the coming year. 


Carthage Commencement 

Sixty seniors, comprising the largest 
graduating class in Carthage College’s 78- 
year history, received bachelor’s degrees 
at Commencement exercises May 31. Three 
of them are natives of British Guiana tak- 
ing the pre-med course. 

Dr. Edith Eykamp, missionary from 
India, delivered the chief Commencement 
address and was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of literature. Dr. R. R. 
Belter, president of the Wartburg Synod, 
was also on the Commencement program. 
The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by the Rev. F. D. Boldt, president of the 
Iowa Synod. 

Dr. Eykamp told her listeners to “inter- 
pret the results of Christian education to a 
world facing one of its worst crises in 
history.” 

Dr. Erland Nelson, Carthage president, 
began what is hoped will be a Carthage 
tradition when he presented each senior 
with a white, embossed Bible, fully illus- 
trated, red letter edition. 


Wittenberg confers degrees 

Three Lutheran clergymen and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the ULC were 
among the persons receiving honorary de- 
grees at Wittenberg College’s Commence- 
ment June 7. 

Miss Flora Prince of Springfield, a mem- 
ber of the WMS board, a former president 
and treasurer of the WMS, and a member 
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Correction 

Tue Rev. Roy L. Stoop, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Newport News, is director of Lu- 
theran World Relief for the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia, not Lutheran World 
Action, as stated in the June 2 issue of THE 
LuTHERAN. Pastor P. J. Bame, director of 
Lutheran World Action for the synod, re- 
mains at that post, in addition to serving 
as director of publicity. 


of the ULC Board of Education from 1934 
to 1946, received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from her alma mater. 

The Rev. Ralph D. Heim, of Gettysburg 
Seminary; the Rev. Arthur M. Huffman, 
pastor of First Church, Louisville, and 
president of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod; and the Rev. Edwin H. Knudten, 
St. John’s Church, Rutherford, N. J., re- 
ceived honorary Doctor of Divinity degrees. 


Action School Will be Held for 
Family Group at Hartwick 


New-type Educational Project Started 
By HERMAN KEITER 


The editor of THE LUTHERAN wrote some 
weeks ago, “My occasional pieces on social 
questions spring from a belief that our 
church people are inclined to be danger- 
ously reactionary in their thinking on such 
matters.” 

For much the same reason the first com- 
munity service project sponsored by Hart- 
wick Seminary Foundation funds under 
the direction of Hartwick College takes the 
form of a School of Social Action, June 21- 
25, at Oneonta, N. Y. 

The wife and family of the pastor or of 
the church layman must often remain at 
home when the husband and father attends 
special schools or conferences. This school 
is set up for the whole family. Costs, even 
for a sizable family, can be kept very low, 
since the ULC Board of Social Missions 
and various conferences of the New York 
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One Church's Answer to Problem of Mixed Marriages 


Four persons brought up in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, one who had been a Greek Or- 
thodox, and a Swede who hadn't been to his 
church more than half a dozen times since he 
had been baptized were on the list of those 
confirmed in Emanuel Church, Philadelphia, 
last month. 

Only one of the seven members of the con- 


firmation class was a-child of the congregation 
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receiving them into membership. Dr. Henry 
Hodel, at right, pastor of this downtown city 
congregation, says, "This confirmation class was 
an inspiration in dealing with mixed marriages. 
Why should Lutherans be lost to the church 
when marrying Roman Catholics? May not a 
mixed marriage be an open door through which 
to bring the non-Lutheran party into the Light 


of the Gospel as it shines in our church?" 


Synod assist in sponsoring the school. 

A laboratory school, a preaching clinic, 
a variety of play opportunities in an ideal 
summer region, and lectures by outstand- 
ing leaders in the Lutheran and other 
Protestant churches on key problems like 
Christianity and sex and marriage and in- 
dustrial relations provide opportunities for 
every need. 

Among those on the program at the 
School of Social Action will be Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch and the Rev. Harold C. 
Letts of the staff of the ULC Board of So- 
cial Missions. Others scheduled are: the 
Rev. Robert Barkley, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Alfred Haake, Chicago; the Rev. Rufus 
Cornelsen, New Brunswick, N. J.; Dr. 
Cameron Hall and Dr. Deland Foster Wood 
of the Federal Council of Churches; Ker- 
mit Eby of CIO; the Rev. Harry W. Lam- 
mond, West Sand Lake, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Viggo Swensen, Syracuse; Dr. E. E. Flack 
of Hamma Divinity School. 
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International experiment 

Leaving for Europe, June 18, is Dr. Gus- 
tave W. Weber, director of religious studies 
at the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. He will 
spend nearly three months in Germany as 
leader of a group of 10 boys in the Experi- 
ment in International Living program. 

The “experiment” is directed toward 
better international understanding. It en- 
courages young people to spend their va- 
cations abroad, not as tourists, but as res- 
idents in foreign countries. This summer 
several hundred youths will make up “ex- 
periment” units in England, France, west- 
ern Germany, Spain, the Scandinavian 
countries, Mexico, Peru, Guatemala, Switz- 
erland, Belgium, and Austria. 

Dr. Weber’s unit will live for several 
weeks in a camp at the University of 
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Munich, working with native students in 
the construction of a permanent dormitory 
for the institution. For another month the 
group will be broken up and will live with 
German families. 

For Dr. Weber, the trip will be a return 
to his native land. He was born in Holy 
Cross, Austria, in 1907, coming to this 
country in 1913. Before taking the faculty 
position at The Hill, Dr. Weber was pastor 
of St. James’ Church. Pottstown. 


New LLA Field Worker 

On June 1, the field work of the Luther 
League of America was strengthened as 
Harold F. Park, Southern Seminary stu- 
dent, joined the field staff. He will serve 
during the summer months, returning to 
his studies in Columbia, S. C., in the early 
fall. 

Mr. Park has been active in Luther 
League work since 1932 when he began 
attending Junior League at Christ Church, 
Birmingham, Ala. He has served in vari- 
ous capacities in the Georgia-Alabama and 
South Carolina synodical leagues, the lat- 


ter having elected him president last 
August. 

He is a graduate of Newberry College 
in the Class of ’43 and served as a radar 
engineering officer for over three years in 
the Pacific theater during the war. 


He knows the answers 

Pastors and church workers seeking to 
use audio-visual aids are usually beset by 
two major problems: 1) where to buy the 
equipment, and 2) how to integrate audio- 
visual aids into the program of the con- 
gregation. 

These problems have gained the atten- 
tion of Pennsylvania State College. Re- 
cently the college’s. extension service, co- 
operating with the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Christian Education, asked the 
Rev. George B. Ammon to direct an audio- 
visual institute for church and Sunday 
school leaders of all denominations. 

Pastor Ammon, who manages the audio- 
visual aids department of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House, has arranged a 
three-day institute beginning June 21, at 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


IN CHICAGO 


OFFERS STUDENT TUITION FREE 


Systematic Bible training. 
broadcasting. New quarters. 
evening. 


Opportunities in radio 
Classes either day or 


SUMMER BIBLE CAMP 


on beautiful Lake Ripley near Cambridge, Wisconsin 


—July 3 to 10. 


Rev. Allen R. Blegen 
Dean 


Well-known leaders and speakers. 


Christian Fellowship. Afternoons free for recreation. Room and board at low cost. 


For full particulars address: 


Allen R. Blegen, Dean, Suite 1201, 4754 W.) Washington Blvd., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


State College. In addition to discussions, 
led by specialists in this field, the program 
will include demonstration and exhibition 
of latest’ audio-visual equipment. 


Veteran Maryland Pastor Announces 


Plans for Retirement on August 1 
By Witson P. Arp 


Hacerstown—After 49 years in the active 

ministry the Rev. Harry C. Erdman, D.D., 

of the Burkittsville parish 

Maryland will retire Aug. 1. Dr. and 

rs. Erdman plan to make 

their home at Penney Farms, south of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

During the 33 years of Dr. Erdman’s 
ministry spent in Burkittsville, he deliv- 
ered over 5,000 sermons and addresses, 
received 661 new members into his con- 
gregation, baptized 469 infants, performed 
354 weddings and officiated at 890 funerals. 

BrTHAaNy CuHurcH, Brunswick, the Rev. 
Ralph H. Miller pastor, became the first 
Maryland Synod congregation to reach the 
100 per cent quota for benevolence, Lu- 
theran World Action and double appor- 
tionment in 1948. The goals were reached 
May 23. 

THE Rev. STanLEY L. WHITSON was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Clear Spring parish 
June 13. 

THe Rev. CHARLES H. Corsett, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Thurmont, is serving 
as chaplain of the Chronic Disease Hos- 
pital for Western Maryland at the former 
military post at Camp Ritchie. 

RE-DEDICATION of a completely re-dec- 
orated Sunday school was recently con- 
ducted at Zion Church, Williamsport, the 
Rev. W. C. Huddle pastor. Special recog- 
nition was given to long-term services of 
C. D. Bell, Mrs. C. E. Koogle, Miss Nellie 
Lemen, and Mrs. Charles A. M. Reichter. 

Work is under way on the complete re- 
decoration of the interior of St. Mark’s 
Church, Hagerstown. 

SPEAKERS at the 24th annual convention 
of the Lutheran Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Western Conference in May in- 
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ALOHA FROM HAWAII 


* LUTHERAN CHURCH OF HONOLULU 


448 South Beretania 
Rev. H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
Dr. Arthur Hormann, Pastor Em. 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
Divine Services 11:00 A.M. 
Young Adult Fellowship 7:00 P.M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
SELES SER VAG@E ere rccesscsensescess: 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 


MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 
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cluded Dr. S. White Rhyne, of the Parish 
and Church School Board; Dr. John L. 
Deaton, pastor of Christ Church, Baltimore; 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of Refor- 
mation Church, Washington, D. C.; and 
the Rev. E. Koontz Helwig of St. Paul’s 
Church, Walkersville. 


The Stars Come Down 

What shall we do with the World War II 
service flag? Holy Trinity Church, Berlin, 
Pa., answered this question May 2, with a 
“de-starring service.” The pastor, the Rev. 
Robert S. Nagle, removed each of the 91 
blue and two gold stars and presented 
them to the returned veterans or families 
of the deceased. 

Stars were placed inside a printed folder 
containing the name of the person hon- 
ored, a message from the pastor and a 
brief history of the service flag. 

Guest speakers at the service were John 
S. Hewitt, veteran of the African and 
Italian campaigns, who spoke of the grat- 
itude of the veterans for the work of their 
pastor and congregation during the war 
years; and Dr. Emil W. Weber, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Pottsville, Pa.. who was 
chaplain in the United States regular army 
from 1917 to 1923. 

Dr. Weber urged the veterans to put as 
much effort and devotion to duty into 
maintaining peace as they had done to 
win the war. 


FOR RENT 


A clean, cheerful furnished bedroom for one 
or two persons. Convenient to trolley. 635 N. 
65th Street, Philadelphia 31, Pa. AL 4-8797. 


FOR SALE 


Membership and large lot Paradise Falls 
Lutheran Association, Pocono Mountains, $300. 
Very desirable location near main highway, 
one minute walk to administration buildings. 
Dues about One Dollar monthly. Write: Irving 
Keller, 340 S.W. 5th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


WANTED 


To hear from churches having a used chancel 
chair for sale. Oak plain. Address: CB9, c/o 
The LUTHERAN, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


We will give any Mission Church three solid 
brass chandeliers (7 lights each). Write: First 
Lutheran Church, 1300 N. Robinson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 
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ULC Will Have Six Congregations | 
In Mansfield Area in Near Future — 


By Ciarence A. Portz | 


Mansrietp—Lutherans of this Ohio com- 
munity are looking for the establishment 
of the sixth ULC congregation in | 
Ohio suburban South Boulevard soon. 
At least 200 Lutherans and many 
unchurched people are in the immediate 
area. 

Unable to rent a dwelling for the mis- 
sionary, Pastor Wray C. Smith, the Board 
of Home Missions, bought a house located 
in the center of the district. A site for the 
church is the big problem at present. When 
suitable lots are available, the synod’s re- 
cently increased apportioned benevolence 
for home missions will help ease the matter 
considerably. 

In LIGHT oF the recent Supreme Court 
decision on religious education, the Mans- 
field Council of Religious Education has 
voted to sponsor a one-half hour weekly 
Bible study program on the radio this fall. 
The program will be beamed at the chil- 
dren who have been receiving religious 
instruction through the schools in recent 
years. 

First Cuurcu, Mansfield, recently cele- 
brated the centennial of the founding of 
its Sunday school. The Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, the Rev. Carl A. Driscoll, and Dr. 
J. Harold Mumper were speakers. A his- 
torical pageant was presented under di- 
rection of Mrs. LeRoy McGinty. The Sun- 
day school now has a membership of ap- 
proximately 1,500. Dr. Carveth P. Mitchell 
is pastor. 

LEss THAN THREE MONTHS after fire de- 
stroyed the North Robinson Church, west 
of Mansfield, the historic Mt. Zion Church 
of Mifflin, east of Mansfield, was consumed 
by flames at a loss estimated at $25,000. 
Less than one-third of the loss was cov- 
ered by insurance. A $12,000 expansion 
program was about 80 per cent completed 
at the time of the fire. 

Plans for rebuilding the two churches are 
progressing. At North Robinson, cash and 
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pledges amounting to $12,000 have been 
secured. First Church, Mansfield, con- 
tributed $600 to the rebuilding fund at 
Mifflin. 

THE Suiton-NortH Mansrietp parish of 
three congregations has been divided into 
two parishes. Mt. Hope Church, Shiloh, 
will form one parish and Clay Memorial 
and Oakland churches, the other. Pastor 
Carl S. Gladfelter, formerly of the Van- 
dalia parish, was recently installed as pas- 
tor of the Mt. Hope Church, Shiloh, by 
Dr. G. W. Miley, president of synod. 

THE Rev. Paut H. BucHHoirz has re- 
signed the Lucas parish to accept a call 
from St. Luke’s Church, Yondota. 

St. Preter’s Cuurcu, New Pittsburg, has 
purchased a new organ. At Easter both 
the pastor and the choirs were garbed for 
the first time in their new robes. Brass 
offering plates and an altar desk were 
recently dedicated. Other gifts included 
brass altar vases, brass candlesticks, a 
lectern, a carpet for the chancel and 
aisles, an outdoor bulletin board, altar 
cloths and re-decoration of the basement 
of the church. 

THE CHAPEL CHOIR of St. Paul’s Church, 
Newark, is presenting a 15-minute pro- 
gram of sacred music over radio station 
WCLT at 7.45 o’clock each Wednesday 
evening. 

St. Paul’s Church, Bucyrus, has had re- 
cent extensive improvements. Remodeling 
the parsonage cost $7,500 and modernizing 
the pipe organ $6,500. 

A Councit oF CuurcHes and Christian 
Agencies in Richland County was recently 
organized. Purpose of this organization 
will be to provide an agency through which 
laymen and pastors of churches and kin- 
dred groups may unite in fellowship, co- 
operation and service. Each church and 
Christian organization is entitled to three 
representatives. For the present it will not 
be connected with any state or national 
organization. 

Tue Cuautavaua Lutheran Assembly will 


be conducted on the Miami Valley Chau- 


tauqua grounds July 25-30. 
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Youth Camp Enrolls 150 in 


Susquehanna Conference Area 
By Rosert R. Ciark 


WILLIAMsporT—Over 150 young people 
attended the annual Camp Susquehanna 
for junior youth held on the Susquehanna 

University campus June 
Pennsylvania =14, The Camp was di- 

rected by the Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Fisher of Mifflinburg, assisted by 
Miss Evelyn Fry of Mifflintown. Financial 
assistance from the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod and the Susquehanna Conference 
kept total expense of the camp to $10 per 
camper. 

About 70 state 4-H club leaders met at 
Camp Kanesataka, Spruce Creek, June 7- 
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CAVER BROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
z People and those Young in Spirit. 
= 2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
= Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
~ Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
or Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
Services. $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


Ihamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
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11 for instruction in effective worship 
methods in 4-H club meetings and camps. 
Penn State Student Pastor Edwerth E. 
‘Korte was instructor. 

Four MISSIONARY societies from three de- 
nominations met to hear a book review by 
Mrs. Ruth Juram Smith of Selinsgrove, in 
Trinity Church, McClure, recently. These 
societies had been using the same mission 
study books, and found their experiment 
in interdenominational fellowship 
vigorating. This congregation is also ex- 
perimenting with administering commun- 
ion to members while they remain in the 
pews. 

NINETY-FOUR BOYS went into the armed 
forces from Trinity Church, Sunbury. One 
was killed. The others recently presented 
a set of brass offering plates in memory 
of their fallen comrade, James Bucher. 

Pastor Daniel Lane Bergstresser, for- 
merly of Zion Church, Renovo, has ac- 
cepted a call to South Williamsport as as- 
sociate pastor of Messiah Church, the Rev. 
E. Raymond Shaheen pastor. The congre- 
gation is one of the largest in the confer- 
ence. 

Pastor Fred Greninger, who has been 
supplying the Emanuel charge, near Mon- 
toursville, has recently accepted a call 
from a Pittsburgh Synod congregation. 
Former Pastor Raymond WEIDER is now 
associate director of overseas relief for 
Church World Service, with headquarters 
in Harrisburg. 


in- 
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Pastor Myles R. Smeltz completed 10 
years as pastor of the Follmer and Potts- 
grove churches May 1. Communing mem- 
bership has increased 57 per cent and 30 
per cent respectively, and benevolent con- 
tributions have increased from $40 and $12, 
to $820 and $1,149 per year. Average of- 
ferings in the Sunday school of Follmer 
Church, a rural congregation, are 24 cents 
per person per Sunday. 


The Women's Auxiliary of Susquehanna 
celebrated its 
26th anniversary this year with a drive 


University, Selinsgrove, 
for increased membership. At their May 
Day meeting on the campus they hoped 
to attain a membership of 1,000, but 
exceeded expectations by signing 1,253. 
Former high in membership had been 
about 400. 


ALL FOUR pDIStTRIcTS of the Conference 
Women’s Missionary Society met in their 
respective areas in May. Speakers at all 
meetings were Miss Marion Potts, mission- 
ary to Japan; Mrs. Ruth Juram Smith, for- 
mer promotional secretary of the ULCA 
Women’s Missionary Society; and Mrs. E. L. 
Pee, Philipsburg, synodical thank-offering 
secretary. 

The Northern District, meeting at New 
Berlin, elected Mrs. James Shannon, Mill- 
heim, president; Mrs. Harry Haney, Mifflin- 
burg, vice president; Mrs.. Harold Corl, 
State College, secretary; and returned Mrs. 
E. E. Sassaman, New Berlin, and Mrs. 
Charles Kleckner, Lock Haven, as statis- 
tician and treasurer. 

The Juniata District, meeting at Beaver 
Springs, elected Mrs. Barner Clemens, Mif- 


flintown, president; Mrs. Robert Clark, 
Port Royal, vice president; Mrs. John 
Treaster, Yeagertown, secretary; Mrs. 


Charles Lantz, Milroy, treasurer; and Miss 
Edna Bingaman, Beavertown, statistician. 

AT LEAST Two oF: the speakers at the re- 
cent state-wide meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Christian Youth Council held in the 
Methodist Church, Mifflintown, were Lu- 
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therans. They were Ira C. Sassaman, as- 
sociate general secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Christian Education, and 
Student Pastor Korte, State College. 

THE GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM of Tressler 
Orphans’ Home, Loysville, won the Perry 
County high school league championship 
this year, and also emerged victorious in 
the Gold Medal Tournament of the County. 
Judy Lee, a member of this team, was voted 
the outstanding player in the county. 


New Congregation Organizing in 


Augusta Road Area of Greenville 
By Wynne C. Bouiex 


ORGANIZATION of a new Lutheran congre- 
gation in the Augusta Road section of 
Greenville in the near future is the hope 

of South Carolina 
South Carolina synod officials. At- 

tendance by 65 peo- 
ple at the first service held in the basement 
of the home of one of the Lutherans living 
in the district indicates a bright future for 
the new church. The Rev. William Schaef- 
fer, assigned the area by the Board of 
American Missions, has been on the field 
only a few weeks. 

St. JoHn’s CuurcH (formerly Woman’s 
Memorial), Spartanburg, held a special 
ground-breaking service as the beginning 
of an expansion program. The church, re- 
located and re-named, will cost approx- 
imately $100,000. Dr. Charles J. Shealy, 
pastor, was in charge of the service held in 
May. It is expected that the new structure 
will be completed in about six months. 

J. B. BALLENTINE, treasurer of the synod, 
reports a total of $18,000 paid on ULCA 
apportionment by the end of the first 
quarter of 1948. For the same period a 
total of $8,718 was paid on Lutheran World 
Action. 

Tue Rev. Voier K. KLEcKLEY, a recent 
graduate of Southern Seminary, was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Ridge Parish, Lees- 
ville, in April. The Rev. J. Milton Frick of 
Leesville, president of the Western Con- 
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ference, gave the charge to the congrega- 
tion, and Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president 
of synod, delivered the charge to the 
pastor. 

THE NEW parish building of Good Shep- 
herd Church, Walterboro, the Rev. M. L. 
Kester pastor, was dedicated in April. The 
message was delivered by Synod President 
Kinard. 

THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY for Redeemer 
Church, Charleston, was observed May 2. 
The Rev. J. L, Mayer, pastor, was in charge 
of the service. Synod President Kinard, 
and Dr. Carl B. Caughman, synod secre- 
tary, took part. The church will be re- 
located in a more central part of the area 
when building operations are begun. Lots 
have already been purchased by the con- 
gregation and a building fund is being 
secured. 

WILLIAM BIScHOFF was ordained in St. 
Johannes Church, Charleston, on May 2. 
Dr. I. E. Long, pastor; Dr. Carl B. Caugh- 
secretary of the synod; the Rev. 
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W. H. Lefstead of Summerville, statistical 
secretary of synod; Dr. Kinard, president 
of synod; and Dr. Paul M. Kinports of 
Charleston, president of the Southern Con- 
ference, participated in the service. Pastor 
Bischoff is pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

An Ascension Day service, featured an- 
nually by Mt. Pleasant Church, Ehrhardt, 
and the community, was led by the Rev. 
W. J. Moretz. Synod President Kinard 
delivered the message. The children of 
the congregation presented a pageant, and 
special music was presented by members 
of the Fairfax High School Glee Club. 

CoNnsTRUCTION of a new church has been 
started by St. Andrew’s congregation, Co- 
lumbia, the Rev. John W. Mangum pastor. 
The new structure will be located on the 
Newberry highway, several miles from the 
present location. 

ApDVENT CuurcH, Naval Base, Charleston, 
the Rev. Fred E. Dufford pastor, voted re- 
cently to erect a new parsonage. A com- 
mittee is studying plans and financing for 
this program. 

THE Rev. RaymMonp R. ELtswortH of 
Batesburg has won a scholarship at Yale 
University School of Alcohol Studies this 
summer. He was nominated by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and endorsed by 
the Board of Social Missions of the South 
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Carolina Synod. The school will be held 
July 12-August 6. 


DECEASED 


Paul C. Burgdorf | 

The Rev. Paul C. Burgdorf, Ph.D., pastor © 
of Jerusalem Church, Baltimore, since 
1912, died May 26. | 

Born 64 years ago near Berlin, Germany, | 
Pastor Burgdorf attended Kropp Seminary 
and came to the United States shortly after 
the turn of the century. His first pastorate 
was in Benton county, Missouri, his second 
charge in Little Falls, N. Y., where he was 
pastor of the Slavic Church. 

During his Baltimore pastorate, Jeru- 
salem Church was remodeled and en- | 
larged. Pastor Burgdorf served as editor | 
of Missionsbote, a German-language 
magazine, printed under the auspices of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
ULCA. During World War II, he served 
as chaplain for German prisoners of war 
at Camp Holabird. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Her- 
mance Burgdorf; two daughters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. McCahan, Havertown, Pa., and Mrs. 
Woodrow S. Harrison, Baltimore. 

Funeral services were conducted in Jeru- 
salem Church May 29 by the Rev. David | 
H. Manrodt, co-pastor. The Rev. J. Frank 
Fife, president of the Maryland Synod, the 
Rev. L. F. Ries, and the Rev. Carl Wiebking 
participated in the service. 


Robert J. Van Deusen 

The Rev. Robert J. Van Deusen, who 
retired from the active ministry in 1946, 
died at his home in Center Brunswick, 
N. Y., May 25 after a long illness. 

Born in Fort Plain, N. Y., in 1873, he 
was graduated from Hartwick Theological 
Seminary in 1902 and was ordained by the 
Franckean Synod. He served pastorates 
which included: Old Yellow Church, Man- 
heim, and Union Church, Ingham Mills; 
Bethany, Central Bridge; St. Thomas, 
Churchtown; St. Paul’s Church, West 
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Camp, and Reformed Church, Katsbaan; 
Atonement Church, Oneonta; Evangelical 
Church, Poestenkill, and Gilead Church, 
Center Brunswick. 

During his pastorate in Oneonta, Hart- 
wick College was founded and Atonement 
Church became the college congregation. 
He helped lay the ground for the opening 
of the college by serving as field. worker 
for the recruitment of students. He was 
a trustee of Hartwick Seminary at the 
time of its merger with Hartwick College 
in 1947. 

He was married in 1902 to Nettie M. 
Groff who died in 1914, leaving six chil- 
dren. In October 1929 he was married to 
Lana L. Cress of South Columbia, N. Y. 
Surviving are Mrs. Van Deusen; three 
daughters, Mrs. Ward Evans, a Rochester 
University librarian, Rochester; Miss Leila 
R. Van Deusen, dean of women at Andhra 
Christian College, Guntur, India; Miss 
Leah R. Van Deusen, with the National 
Lutheran Council division of American 
Missions in Dayton, Ohio; three sons, the 
Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen, Washington, 
D. C.; the Rev. Dayton G. Van Deusen, 
Center Brunswick; and the Rev. Clayton G. 
Van Deusen, Albany. 

Funeral services were conducted May 
27 in St. John’s Church, Albany, by the 
Rev. Luther S. Straley, president of the 
Eastern conference. Assisting were Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel and the Rev. Russell 
S. Gaenzle. Interment was in the St. 
Johnsville cemetery. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


For MORE THAN a week Philadelphia 
has been scurrying around in last-hour 
efforts to get ready for the Republican 
national convention. As soon as the 
town is straightened up after that, it 
will be time for the Democrats to arrive. 

If you can imagine the Army-Navy 
football game being played in the mid- 
dle of a noisy four-ring circle, you have 
a good idea of one of these political 
conventions. It must be by a very spe- 
cial act of divine providence that any 
intelligent, respectable man can stay in 
political life when he is obliged to pay 
attention to such moronic spectacles as 
these big conventions. 

Out of the blaring loud-speaker sys- 
tem comes a great voice proclaiming the 
keynote address, or some boastful nom- 
inating speech. Nobody seems to pay 
much attention until the cue is passed 
along for a demonstration; and then 
everybody starts trying to make the 
maximum amount of noise, and even- 
tually getting out on the floor in a pa- 
rade that makes the average college 
fraternity initiation seem like a ladies’ 
society meeting. While this is progress- 
ing the party bosses back-stage are de- 
ciding who they are going to run for 
president. 


THE WAY TO FORGET the hollow thun- 
der of these political speeches is to 
travel through the villages of America 
—across Illinois and Iowa, or down in 
the valley of Virginia. There you see 
the homes where many people live 
steady, decent lives, and fields sur- 
rounding the towns are fresh with 
growing grain. 

The big cities are all right too, in their 
way. But you can only love a city when 
you know it well. To the random vis- 
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itor, the cities are awful. New York is 
so big the people in it are necessarily 
so little. Philadelphia is beginning to 
have some value as an antique. Pitts- 
burgh is the beautiful city—at night. 
Chicago is a densely populated prairie. 
St. Louis is very old for its age. In Los 
Angeles some people believe in God 
and everybody believes in California. 

When you see America, you know it 
is a God-given land. And you can for- 
get the loud-talking patriots who want 
jobs in Washington. Any land where 
people live and die is a sacred land, held 
in God’s anxious hand, guarded as 
much as is divinely possible from its 
own stupidities. 


SOON THERE WILL be giant posters at 
every crossroads, saying: VOTE FOR —. 
And we shall vote. That’s our business 
as citizens, however poorly satisfied we 
may be with the candidates the politi- 
cians place before us. It’s a grand thing 
to go into a voting booth and make 
some sort of a choice, instead of having 
somebody thrust a one-party ticket in 
your hand and order you to mark your 
X on that. 

And it will be well for U.S. citizens in 
the months ahead not to froth too much 
about how ignorant people are for not 
shouting for the candidate we’re shout- 
ing for. The best of the candidates won’t 
be good enough, and the worst of them 
probably aren’t as bad as we think they 
are. If political speeches get too ter- 
rible in the course of the campaign, 
take a walk down the street some quiet 
night and think of little children sleep- 
ing peacefully and patient mothers sit- 
ting up mending their stockings. 


Elion Kupf 
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